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Of Freedom Within the Enterprise 


ONE OF THE IRONIES of modern times is the failure to 
see the full implications of the free enterprise system for 
the internal conduct of business affairs. Business eagerly 
defends the free economic process against the stifling effect 
of too much government control, but often fails to see that 
the essential principles advocated for government apply 
equally to the organization and administration of business, 
and that the violation of these principles produces within 
business itself the same stifling results, the same frustra- 
tion of spontaneous productive energy, that their violation 
in the larger field of government policy produces within 
the general economic system. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge of modern times is for 
creative business leadership which can develop within in- 
dustry itself the methods of democratic organization and 
control which have been worked out for the political 
state. Obviously, this is no easy task. Political institutions 
cannot be taken over intact by business. Business cannot be 
run by the ballot box or by a Congress. We must develop 
other inventions, adapted to the special circumstances of 
business, which will give to employees at all levels of our 
economic organization a greater sense of personal partici- 
pation, a greater sense of belonging, a greater sense of dig- 
nity and recognition for their worth as individuals and as 
respected members of the industrial community. 


—JAMES C. WorTHY, Big Business and Free Men. 
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people at work : 


Key to the Soaring Sixties 

SiNcE A NEW YEAR that also ushers in a 
new decade constitutes an almost manda- 
tory occasion for crystal gazing, it is not 
surprising that the prophets alike of 
boom and gloom should have been even 
more active than usual at year’s end. But 
though both these visions of the future 
were evident in the predictions that 
crowded one another as 1959 drew to its 
close, on balance the weight of foresight 
was clearly on the side of boom. The 
Sixties, it seems to be generally agreed, 
are going to soar—and by what motive 
power? None other than our old friends, 
people. 

But if much the same thing was said 
as the Fifties began their somewhat er- 
ratic course, the connotation then was not 
altoegther the same. At all events, we en- 
ter the Sixties with some significantly dif- 
ferent ideas about people management 
than prevailed 10 years ago. Productivity, 
we have learned, does not follow from 
keeping people happy—rather, the boot 
is on the other foot. High morale is a by- 
product of the conditions that make for 
top performance, not the key to produc- 
tivity itself. And as to what those condi- 
tions are, our ideas have changed, too— 
broad generalizations about what people 
want or need in their work lives are giving 
way to the realization that each employee 
has his own motivation pattern and that 
what spurs one man does not necessarily 
evoke a similar response from his col- 
league at the next desk or bench. 
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All this betokens a shift in emphasis 
from group to individual treatment that 
is likely to become even more marked as 
the decade gathers speed. For not only 
will the pace of technological innovation 
place higher and higher premiums on in- 
dividual talent and skill—we also face, 
by 1965, a serious shortage of workers in 
the prime age groups. The company that 
hopes to soar with the sixties had best 
start planning now to provide the kind 
of leadership that enables each member 
of the organization to realize his poten- 
tialities to the full. 


Office Automation: 
How Much Staff Dislocation? 


WHat HAPPENS TO office employees whose 
jobs are replaced by machines? Some 
light on this disputed subject (though 
not very much) is thrown by the findings 
of a recent NOMA survey.* 

Of the 369 companies with electronic 
data processing and integrated data proc- 
essing systems who responded to the 
survey, 40 per cent skipped this particular 
question. Among the 219 who did answer 
it, however, it appeared that office auto- 
mation had been effected with a mini- 
mum of dislocation. Thus 42 per cent 
said simply that no jobs had in fact been 
replaced, which presumably means that 
their installations were being used for 
previously non-existent purposes; 54 per 
cent reported that where data processing 


*C. E. Ginder, “Why Automation?” Office Ex- 
ecutive, October, 1959. 











machines had replaced clerical jobs, the 
employees concerned had been integrated 
either into other departments or into the 
data processing department; only 2.7 per 
cent had had to lay off workers, and less 
than | per cent had transferred them to 
other locations. 

In all, only 2,552 employees were in- 
volved in the loss, transfer, or integration 
of their jobs, and of these less than 1 per 
cent—19 employees, to be exact—were 
laid off. 

This comforting picture is somewhat 
difficult to reconcile, however, with the 
fact that 24 per cent of the reporting 
companies listed “personnel” among the 
problems they had most frequently en- 
countered in installing an EDP or IDP 
system. By this, of course, they may have 
been alluding to difficulties of selection 
and training. On the whole, though, this 
particular response, coupled with the 
high proportion of companies who failed 
to report just what had become of the 
employees affected, suggests that office 
automation is not quite so painless in its 
effects on employment as the survey’s 
findings would seem to indicate. 


Possibly, however, the favorable ex- 
perience reported follows from the nature 
of the sample. Presumably dislocation is 
most acute in big clerical operations, 
where large numbers of employees, all do- 
ing identical jobs, are involved. In small- 
er offices where comparatively few people 
are affected by the change, adjustments 
are easier to make. Most of the respond- 
ents to the NOMA survey seem to have 
fallen into this category—nearly half had 
only from 26 to 250 office employees, 
while less than 15 per cent employed 
over 1,000. 
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The Going Rate: What Effect on 
Compensation Policy? 
WHILE THERE Is no generally accepted 
method of establishing the general level 
of the company’s internal wage and sal- 
ary structure, one obvious criterion is, of 
course, what other businesses are paying 
for comparable work. Since the end of 
World War II, the “going rate” concept of 
wage and salary determination seems to 
have gained steadily in acceptance, to 
judge from the now widespread use of 
wage and salary surveys of one kind or 
another. Yet not too much is known 
about the extent to which management 
decisions on wage and salary scales are 
actually influenced by prevailing rates. 
The findings of an interesting study 
by Dr. R. S. Stockton, recently published 
by the Bureau of Business Research of 
the Ohio State University,* seem to in- 
dicate that while in theory most em- 
ployers subscrive to a wage and/or salary 
comparison policy, in actual practice the 
part played by prevailing rates in de- 
termining the internal compensation 
structure varies considerably and is sel- 
dom the predominating factor. Thus, 
though 576 of the 750 Ohio manufactur- 
ing plants that participated in Dr. Stock- 
ton’s study reported that they regularly 
use wage or salary surveys, or both, as 
an aid in establishing their own compen- 
sation levels, only 7 per cent said they 
based their rates on survey data alone. 
Eighty per cent listed other factors, e.g., 
the rates established through job evalua- 
tion, as being of equal importance. While 
surveys were reported as being frequent- 


*R. S. Stockton, Wage Policies and Wage Sur- 
veys: A Study of Practices in Ohio Manufactur- 
ing. Bureau of Business Research, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 1959. $5.00. 
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ly used as background material for col- 
lective bargaining, only about half the 
respondents were in favor of introducing 
survey data into actual contract negotia- 
tions. And in some industries—lumber, 
petroleum, food, apparel, and textiles— 
a substantial number of respondents said 
that surveys were of secondary impor- 
tance to them. 

These somewhat mixed reactions point 
up the difficulty of laying down any hard- 
and-fast rules as to the practical value of 
a wage and salary comparison policy for 
any individual company. Obviously, 
many other factors, besides compensa- 
tion, can determine its competitive stand- 
ing in the labor market. And even if, on 
balance, some kind of comparison policy, 
whether stated or implied, seems to be 


the general rule, the actual implementa- 


tion of such a policy poses further prob- 
lems. What, for example, does the term, 
“going rate,” actually mean? Is it to be 
interpreted as the rate paid in the area or 
the industry—and if the former, where 
should its geographical limits be drawn? 
Should the company limit its compari- 
sons to the rates paid by other companies 
engaged in more or less similar opera- 
tions, or cast its net wider and include all 
types of businesses, in recognition of the 
broadly competitive market for many 
types of skill? Can the same bases of 
comparison be used in determining the 
level of both salaried and hourly rated 
jobs? Though Dr. Stockton’s study offers 
no definitive answers to these questions, 
some interesting patterns emerge from 
his findings. 

Thus, over 70 per cent of the partici- 
pating companies that have a policy of 
comparing salaries limit their compari- 
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sons to the salaries prevailing in the local 
community or area; and more than half 
the companies that use industry as well 
as area salary surveys attach more im- 
portance to area rates. On the other 
hand, only one-third of the companies 
with a policy of comparing wages limit 
their comparisons to area wage rates 
alone; another third use both area and 
industry rates, but attach more impor- 
tance to the former; and the remainder 
either use both, or industry rates alone, 
but regard industry rates as either equal- 
ly important or more important in de- 
termining their own wage levels. 
Somewhat surprisingly, only some one- 
third of the participating companies re- 
ported that they compared their salaries 
with those being paid by all types of 
businesses in the community. Half limit 
their comparisons to the rates being paid 
by other manufacturing plants. However, 
even this somewhat narrow definition of 
the local labor market for salaried jobs 
is considerably broader in scope than the 
criterion commonly used in comparing 
hourly rated jobs. Most of the plants 
surveyed limit their wage comparisons to 
other plants with “closely related labor 
skills” and about one fifth look only at 
the rates prevailing in plants with “close- 


ly related products.” 
Steppingstones to the Top 


PossiBLY THE MAIN conclusion to be 
drawn from the findings of a recent For- 
tune survey of the backgrounds and 
salaries of 1,700 top U. S. executives® is 
that one bears no particular relation to 
the other. It helps to have gone to col- 


* “1,700 Top Executives,” Fortune, November, 
1959, p. 138. 





lege—at all events, the chances are now 
two to one in favor of your making the 
top spot if you did. It helps even more to 
have graduated from Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell, M.I.T., Columbia, or Princeton. 
But the salary bracket you wind up in 
seems to be strictly a characteristic of the 
industry, not how well you did in school. 

Engineering or science degrees are 
typically the first steppingstones toward 
the top spots in appliance-electronics, the 
oil and gas industries, utilities, metals 
manufacturing, chemicals, and transpor- 
tation equipment, the survey shows. But 
while academic brilliance weighs heavily 
in the high-paying chemicals and oil and 
gas industries (median salaries, $92,500 
and $91,667), it appears to count for 
nothing at all in the even higher-paying 
metals manufacturing field (median, 
$92,647): less than 4 per cent of the top 
executives in metals manufacturing made 
Phi Beta Kappa, as compared with al- 
most 36 per cent of the chemicals execu- 
tives, and almost 35 per cent of the oil 
and gas men. 

Business, economics, law, or liberal arts 
appear to have been the most usual fields 
of academic study in the remaining in- 
dustries covered by the survey, and in- 
terestingly enough some of them have 
paid off better than technical qualifica- 
tions. Top merchandising executives, for 
example (median salary, $79,808) are 
well ahead of the utilities men, with a 
median of $64,583. (Though merchan- 
dising has the smallest percentage of col- 
lege graduates of any industry, it is 
matched only by banking and textiles in 
the extent to which those who did gradu- 
ate went on to secure master’s degrees 
in business administration.) On the 
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whole, though, with the exception of 
such atypical idustries as entertainment, 
the technical men hold a commanding 
lead salary-wise. And in no non-technical 
field does a distinguished career in col- 
lege necessarily betoken a glittering fi- 
nancial future—insurance men, for ex- 
ample, who easily outrank all other 
groups in their percentage of Phi Beta 
Kappas, are also the lowest paid (median, 
$50,658). 

But whatever specialty they started out 
with, most of the 1,700 executives stud- 
ied seem to have made their way by 
dropping it: 86 per cent have spent the 
bulk of their working lives in general 
administration, finance, sales and market- 
ing, or production. And for most of them 
also, staying put has been a surer guaran- 
tee of advancement than mobility. 
Though every third top executive in ap- 
pliance-electronics, and every fourth in 
metals manufacturing, has worked for 
three or more other companies before 
taking up his present position, no more 
than one switch seems to have been the 
general rule in utilities, chemicals, mer- 
chandising, banking, and insurance; and 
in some fields—textiles, oil and gas, and 
railroads—the top executives are almost 
invariably those who have spent their 
entire careers with the company they 
now head. 

How much seniority counts on the 
long climb to the top is further under- 
scored by the fact that only 13 per cent 
of the executives questioned were hired 
from the outside to fill their present jobs. 
Nearly 70 per cent have worked at least 


20 years with their present companies, 
and about a quarter have 35 years’ service 
or more to their credit. 
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Amid the endless discussion as to what makes a 
good manager, the key question has gone largely 


overlooked. 


The Good Manager: 


What We’re Looking For? 


LOUIS A. ALLEN 


Louis A. Allen Associates 
Palo Alto, California 


Tue FIELD SALES manager of a large 
proprietary pharmaceutical house was 
in trouble. His share of the market 
started to drop, and competition, 
pushing hard with new products and 
effective promotion, had begun to cut 
sharply into his entrenched market 
position. Called on the carpet at head- 
quarters, the sales manager admitted 


he was losing out, but pointed to his 
personal calendar showing the calls he 
had made on a large number of ac- 
counts the previous week. “I’m work- 
ing 16 hours a day to help my men 
catch up,” he said. 

Curtly, the Marketing Vice Presi- 
dent commented, “We can hire a man 
at half your salary to make sales calls. 

Copyright © 1960 by Lowis A. Allien. 
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Around here, we expect a manager to 
manage.” 

“But I’ve got to get out and do some 
work. 1 won’t get anywhere shuffling 
papers,” the sales manager said. 

“I’m sorry,” said the vice president. 
“But if management to you means pa- 
per shuffling, you won't succeed in 
this business.” The sales manager was 
out within the week. Reason for ter- 
mination: “Weak manager.” 

Later, discussing the case with the 
personnel director, the marketing 
head was profuse in his praise of the 
field sales manager’s personal quali- 
ties. “Pity we had to let him go, but 
there it was—he just couldn’t man- 
age,” he explained. 

“Tt is a pity,” the personnel man 
agreed. “And you know, there’s some- 
thing about it that bothers me. Here’s 
a man who, as you've just pointed out, 
is ambitious, energetic, loyal, decisive, 
intelligent—yet you've had to fire him. 
But aren’t these the very qualities 
we're always saying we need in a good 
manager? Do we really know what 
we're looking for?” 

Our friend is by no means alone in his 
bewilderment. Despite the vast sums 
that have been spent on management 
development since the end of World 
War II, despite the intensive research 
aimed at identifying the traits and 
characteristics of the effective manag- 
er, despite all the personality tests, it’s 
still a rare company today that is not 
bemoaning the dearth of managerial 
skill. Do we indeed know what we 
are looking for? Isn’t it just possible 
that industry might have achieved 
more tangible results if, instead of 


focusing its efforts on trying to find 
or develop men to fit some precon- 
ceived idea of what a manager should 
be, it had concentrated rather on what 
he actually does? 

After all, it is a matter of everyday 
observation that good managers come 
in all shapes and sizes. They can be 
friendly or reserved, brilliant or plod- 
ding, cautious or bold. Their educa- 
tional backgrounds can run the gamut 
from liberal arts to nuclear physics, 
from accountancy to the law. Clearly, 
these are not any particular kind of 
man. They are many kinds of men, 
all doing a particular kind of work— 
the work that a manager does in 
managing. 


Why Managers? 


And to understand what that work 
is, we must first be clear in our own 
minds what a manager is—why he 
exists at all. Obviously, we do not 
have managers simply because there 
are some people who, by virtue of 
their personal qualities, must be ac- 
corded positions of status and author- 
ity in the organization. We have man- 
agers as a matter of organizational 
necessity, which is to say, at each level 
in the hierarchy there is certain work 
to be done that can only be done by 
someone hereinafter called “a manag- 
er.” Or, to put it another way, if the 
organization does not have good man- 
agers, it must limp along with those 
it has. It cannot function with no 
managers at all. 

What, then, is a manager? What 
does he do when he manages? It may 
well be asked at this point whether 
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these are questions that still require 
elucidation. A glance at any manage- 
ment library, or at the outline of any 
one of a hundred classes, courses, and 
seminars, would certainly suggest that 
the role and functions of the manager 
are matters that have long since been 
settled to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. A manager, we are told, plans, 
organizes, directs, coordinates, and con- 
trols. But this is as helpful as saying 
that a physician heals people by diag- 
nosing and treating their symptoms. 
The key questions are: What work 
must a physician perform to diagnose 
and treat his patients? What work 
must a manager perform when he man- 
ages? 

This is the question that industry 
by and large has failed to come to 
grips with. How many companies to- 
day are still selecting, appraising, de- 
veloping, and compensating managers 
without having ever stopped to ask 
themselves, what are these men being 
selected and developed for? What are 
we paying them to do? How many 
individual managers are fumbling 
through their jobs because they have 
never clearly grasped why they are 
managers, or the functions they must 
discharge to fulfill their organization 
role? 


The Role of the Manager 


It is worth reconsidering, then, first, 
what a manager is. By implication, 
he is someone who directs and guides 
the work of other people. Organiza- 
tionally, this places him in a position 
where upon him devolves certain 
work arising out of the activities of 
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those who report to him. He is the 
only person who can do this work. If 
it could be done by anyone else, 
there would be no reason for his ex- 
istence. 

By way of example, let us suppose 
the chief engineer is allocated $1 mil- 
lion to budget for new construction 
equipment. His three section heads 
submit requests totalling $1,250,000. 
Can the chief. engineer allow any one 
of his section heads to decide how to 
slice the pie? He can consider their 
recommendations, but he must make 
the final decision himself as to how 
the funds are to be allocated. 

More specifically, then, we can de- 
fine a manager as someone who is so 
placed organizationally that only he 
has perspective, objectivity, and bal- 
ance with respect to the varying and 
sometimes conflicting needs of his 
subordinates. Hence, his work con- 
sists of doing those things that his 
subordinates do not have the perspec- 
tive or objectivity to do for them- 
selves. 

This, however, is only one side of the 
coin. For, while the manager is a lead- 
er in that he has other people report- 
ing to him, it must be remembered 
that in turn he reports to Ais superior. 
Thus he is also a follower—a member 
of somebody else’s team. This dual 
role can bring, and usually does, a host 
of opposing forces into play. If he 
wants to be an effective follower, the 
manager’s first loyalty must be to his 
own boss and to others on his own 
level. Yet, as often as not, all these 
people will have interests at variance 


with those of his own subordinates. 
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Consider, for example, the predica- 
ment of the sales manager of a large 
mid-Western food company. Top 
management set a new sales target—a 
12 per cent increase in volume, a 5 per 
cent improvement in profit, and an 
across-the-board improvement in share 
of market. Branch and district man- 
agers eagerly responded to the chal- 
lenge. But when they submitted their 
budgets, it was obvious that, in their 
view, the improvement meant large 
additional commitments in advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and sales ex- 
pense. The edict came down from top 
management: “More sales, but no 
more money.” Subordinate manage- 
ment stubbornly retorted, “No soap, no 
laundry.” 

How the man in the middle—the 
sales manager—resolved this particu- 
lar quandary is neither here nor there. 
His case serves merely to point up the 
reason why we have a man in the 
middle at all. He is needed to recon- 
cile the interests of both his subordi- 
nates and his superiors; he is the 
catalyst that makes teamwork possible 
between two successive organizational 
levels. And he fulfills his role as a 
catalyst by performing the work that 
only he can do—the work that neither 
his boss nor his subordinates are or- 
ganizationally placed to do. 

What is this work that only the 
manager himself can do? Organiza- 
tion analysis shows that it comprises 
four distinct functions: leading, plan- 
ning, organizing, and controlling. To 
fulfill his organizational role, every 
manager at every level must carry out 
these activities. When he is not doing 


these things, he is not managing. Fur- 
thermore, he must do them in such a 
way that their performance constitutes 
a systematic whole. All sorts of peo- 
ple, after all, can be said to plan and 
organize their work. But we do not 
call them managers on that account, 
any more than we call a mother who 
gives her child a dose of cough syrup 
now and then a physician. 


Management Leading 


According to all the textbooks, the 
manager is first and foremost a plan- 
ner—someone whose prime job is to set 
goals and targets for himself and his 
group, in the light of the larger ob- 
jectives of the enterprise as a whole. 
Is this how business actually operates? 
What are plans without people? The 
primary task of the manager is to 
build and lead his team. More than 
any one other factor, the personality 
and caliber of his people will mold 
and determine his plans, organization, 
and controls. 

Leading, as a management func- 
tion* is the work a manager does to 
cause others to take action. But this 
action, it must be remembered, takes 
place in a setting that significantly lim- 
its the manager’s powers of command 
and direction. On the field of battle, 
the man who refuses to obey orders 
is summarily shot. In the everyday 
world of work, the worst that can 
happen to him is that he gets fired, 
which is not necessarily an invariable 
deterrent to insubordination. The 


* The author wishes to extend his appreciation 
to Joseph F. Mohan, Armco Steel Corporation, for 
his collaboration in developing the concept of 
leading outlined here. 
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manager, then, cannot hope to secure 
“followership” solely by virtue of the 
authority vested in him as boss. Nor 
can he be expected to achieve it simply 
by sheer force of personality. The 
power of even the great leader derives 
as much from the nature of his goals 
as from the personal influence he ex- 
erts upon his followers. Still less can 
the average manager lead in the sense 
of merely being the kind of person 
whom others enthusiastically follow. 
He must secure his results through 
doing—the systematic practice of the 
skills through which work gets done. 


The Skills of Leadership 


A manager leads, then, by perform- 
ing identifiable, measurable work: 

First, initiating—the work a man- 
ager does to insure that everything 
that has to be done gets underway. 


The manager is responsible for in- 
troducing the original action that later 
will become routine with his subordi- 


nates. 

Second, decision making—the work 
a manager does in arriving at conclu- 
sions and judgments based on the 
logical analysis of alternatives. The 
manager makes as few decisions as 
possible for any individual subordi- 
nate, but he makes most final deci- 
sions for his group as a whole. 

Third, communicating. It goes 
without saying that unless the manag- 
er can get others to understand what 
he has in mind, and unless he in turn 
understands his subordinates and has 
a keen ear for what is on their minds, 
what actually gets done is likely to 
bear a somewhat remote resemblance 
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to what was meant to be done. Hand 
in hand with communication goes par- 
ticipation—insuring that all members 
of the team have an opportunity to 
share in the decisions affecting them. 

Fourth, motivating—the most com- 
plex and, in the final analysis, the 
most important of the leadership skills. 
However carefully the manager may 
initiate action, however soundly he 
may decide, however skillfully he may 
communicate, all these things rolled 
into one are not enough to insure 
more than the routine carrying out of 
an assigned task. How does the man- 
ager secure top performance? Motiva- 
tion, as we all know, comes from 
within—each of us achieves only what 
we want to achieve. Nevertheless, 
how far we set out sights depends in 
no small part on how we view our 
present situation. If there seem to be 
no opportunities for advancement, if 
capable employees earn no more and 
sometimes less than mediocre ones, if 
no one apparently notices whether 
the job is well done or not, we are not 
likely to be burning to give our all to 
our work. The manager is accounta- 
ble for establishing the conditions 
that stimulate and spur people on. 

Fifth, selecting people—choosing 
those who are not only qualified for 
the job but are also most likely to be 
compatible with the other members of 
the team. 

Sixth, developing people—by care- 
ful appraisal of performance and in- 
dividual counseling and coaching 
aimed both at improving present per- 
formance and developing latent skills 
and abilities to their fullest extent. 
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Because leadership is so visibly a 
key management function, and be- 
cause leadership skills are primarily 
the skills of human relations, there 
has been a natural tendency to con- 
clude that sound human relations and 
effective management are one and the 
same thing. But many companies that 
have predicated their management de- 
velopment programs on this plausible 
assumption are now learning to their 
dismay that human relations training 
does not automatically produce good 
managers, any more than a soothing 
bedside manner makes a doctor a com- 
petent diagnostician. The manager 
must be a leader, but he must be much 
more besides. Causing others to act is 
a futile undertaking unless the action 
taken is purposeful, economical, and 
productive. To make it so, the man- 
ager must also master the skills of 
planning, organizing, and controlling. 


Management Planning 


Before his people take action, the 
manager must think through what 
that action should be, under what 
conditions it is to be carried out, when 
it is to be done, and what is needed 
to accomplish it. This is management 
planning —the work a manager per- 
forms to predetermine future action. 
It involves establishing a clear-cut and 
detailed picture of the end results de- 
sired and the path the manager ex- 
pects to follow to achieve them. 

“The principal concern of business 
leaders,” says Ralph J. Cordiner, chair- 
man of the General Electric Com- 
pany, “should be the plans that need 


to be made now to insure that the 


company will be in a position to meet 
the conditions of the future and ful- 
fill its opportunities.” To be complete, 
planning must comprise the follow- 
ing activities: 

Forecasting—the assessment of fu- 
ture economic, social, and political 
conditions to determine their probable 
influence on projected activities. 

Setting objectives—establishing spe- 
cific, quantitative goals or targets 
which will guide all operations. “Only 
through complete common knowl- 
edge and understanding of what we 
are trying to do can the management 
team be successful,” says Clinton F. 
Robinson, president of The Carborun- 
dum Company. “Furthermore,” he 
points out, “all our decisions and ac- 
tions as executives of the company 
should be directed toward achieve- 
ment of our objectives.” 

Programing—the process of stating 
clearly, in writing, the specific se- 
quence of activities to be followed in 
reaching objectives and setting priori- 
ties for carrying them out. 

Scheduling—establishing a time se- 
quence or completion date for each 
programed item. 

Setting procedures—statements of 
uniform methods to be followed in 
performing designated work so that it 
will be carried out in a standardized 
manner. 

Budgeting—the allocation of re- 
sources, including materials, manpow- 
er, and facilities, so as to accomplish 
objectives and carry out programs 
with the greatest economy and effec- 
tiveness. Since money is the common 
denominator, a budget is usually stat- 
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ed in financial terms. On this account, 
it is often thought of as the exclusive 
province of the controller. Budgeting, 
however, is part and parcel of every 
manager’s job. 


Organizing 


“Our first big job, and the most im- 
portant,” said Henry Ford II in 1947, 
when confronted with the task of re- 
trieving the Ford Motor Company 
from near disaster, “is organization.” 
Organizing is the work a manager 
does to develop a sound structure, 
delegate responsibility and authority, 
and establish working relationships 
that will facilitate the attainment of 
his objectives. 

In developing organization struc- 
ture, a manager first identifies the 
work that has to be done to accom- 
plish the goals he has set. He then 
groups the work to form well-bal- 
anced organization units. He builds 
into each position the responsibilities 
necessary to accomplish the goals, and 
sees to it that each such position is 
made up of related work that can be 
performed by one person. 

Delegation is an indispensable com- 
ponent of good organization. It is the 
manager’s business to see that each 
operating decision is made at the low- 
est level at which it can reasonably 
and safely be made. Thus, in dele- 
gating, the manager assigns respon- 
sibility and defines the authority and 
accountability of every person report- 
ing to him, to insure a minimum of 
duplication and of working at cross 


purposes. 
The final component of manage- 
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ment organization is the establish- 
ment of sound and consistent rela- 
tionships among the positions that 
report to the manager. This entails 
distinguishing between line and staff 
and clarifying the reporting relation- 
ships among his subordinates and be- 
tween his own and other groups. 


Management Controls 


Obviously, if the manager had to 
inspect every piece of work done by 
each of his subordinates, he would get 
nothing else done. Hence he must de- 
velop controls to insure that the work 
carried on under his supervision does 
not require his personal attention ex- 
cept in exceptional cases. 

Management controls are achieved 
through: 

1. Standards of performance—the 
yardsticks by means of which the man- 
ager assesses the work of the people 
who report to him. He derives these 
standards directly from the objectives, 
policies, programs, schedules, and 
budgets he has established as his ini- 
tial plan. 

2. Performance measurement— 
achieved through reports and records 
of work in progress and completed. 

3. Evaluation—the comparison of 
actual performance against the stand- 
ard and identification of variances and 
exceptions. 

4. Corrective action—taking what- 
ever action may be necessary to bring 
exceptions back into line. 

It is worth noting that the greatest 
potential for management control ex- 
ists at the lower organizational levels. 
As the A. O. Smith Corporation 
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points out, the chief areas of control 
are at the foreman’s level because fore- 
men have the major say in requisition- 
ing the bulk of materials and supplies, 
in determining the size of the labor 
force, and in the spending of much of 
the company’s money. Alert compa- 
nies have recognized that effective 
controls can only be exercised by man- 
agers close to the point where opera- 
tions are going on. When control re- 
ports are funneled upstairs they have 
historic interest, but are about as use- 
ful as yesterday’s newspaper 


The Job and the Man 


Leading, planning, organizing, and 
controlling—these, then, are the ac- 
tivities that comprise the manager’s 
job and the only activities on which 
a man’s performance as a manager can 
be judged. It is worth asking again, 


do these activities presuppose, on the 
part of the manager, some particular 
blend of personal traits and qualities? 
Obviously, they cannot be performed 
by stupid men, or by men whose in- 
terests are so one-sided as to preclude 
all possibility of their being willing to 
muster the wide range of skills en- 
compassed by the managerial job. But 


the skills themselves are not part and 
parcel of the personality of those who 
happen to exercise them. Tempera- 
ment and ability merely determine the 
way the job is done. And obviously 
there cannot be any “one best way”— 
a management team composed entire- 
ly of aggressive managers, or stable 
managers, or tactful managers, or any 
other preferred type of manager, 
would be fatally handicapped by the 
total lack of balance in its operations. 
In the interests of over-all effective 
functioning, management selection 
and training must focus, therefore, 
on the total work a manager must do 
to fulfill his organizational role. Men 
must be selected for their capacity, 
either demonstrated or potential, to 
master this work—the four key man- 
agement functions. They must be 
trained in the exercise of the skills 
these functions entail. And they must 
be appraised and compensated against 
standards that reflect their perform- 
ance of all those skills. Industry, in 
short, must learn to view the manage- 
rial job as a systematic whole. Only 
then can it hope to produce managers 
who can be called professionals in any 
meaningful sense of the word. 


Disability Days and Income: An Inverse Relationship 


THE Lower a worker’s family income, the more working days he tends to’ lose due 
to personal sickness or injury, according to the U. S. Public Health Service. Industrial 
workers with family incomes over $7,000 a year, for instance, lost an average of 5.9 
working days from July, 1957 to June, 1958, whereas those with family incomes under 
$2,000 lost an average of 10.3 days from work over the same period. 

The survey also indicated that men in lower income families tended to lose more 
days from work than women in the same economic strata. In the higher income 
groups, however, the situation was reversed. 








“Who needs this appraisal business, any- 
way?” Plantation Pipe Lime supervisors 





complained—and management decided to 
probe a little further. Here’s what it 
found out. 


Is Your Appraisal 


Program Really Necessary? 


ROBERT H. FINN 


Plantation Pipe Line Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Few sanacements would dispute 
that the supervisor-subordinate rela- 
tionship is of key importance in mo- 
tivating employees to produce to the 
limit of their capacity. It is now gen- 
erally agreed that the organizational 
climate must be such that the employ- 
ee feels secure in his relationship with 
his boss, knows where he stands and 
what is expected of him—a climate, in 
other words, in which each is reason- 
ably sensitive to the viewpoints, val- 
ues, and perspective of the other. It is 
true that this atmosphere of under- 
standing is not, in itself, sufficient to 
insure maximum or even a high level 
of productivity; nevertheless, it is now 
widely regarded as one of the pre- 
requisites to effective motivation. 

It is also a matter of common expe- 
rience that this state of mutual under- 
standing between the supervisor and 
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his people is not something that simply 
happens of its own accord. In fact, the 
very nature of the formal organiza- 
tion structure tends rather to inhibit 
the free flow of communications that 
is essential to the development of 
true sensitivity and understanding in 
the superior-subordinate relationship. 
Awareness of this fact has led many 
companies to set up formal programs 
designed to promote better under- 
standing among the various levels in 
the organizational hierarchy. 

Our approach to this problem was 
to imitiate, some years back, an em- 
ployee appraisal program aimed at 
improving communications and un- 
derstanding between our first-line op- 
erations and maintenance supervisors 
and their men. The program called 
for each employee’s performance to be 
appraised once a year. Following the 
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appraisal he had a personal interview 
with his supervisor. As an integral 
part of the program, all supervisors 
were given what we believed to be 
adequate training in appraisal tech- 
niques and interviewing skills. 

As time, went on, however, it be- 
came increasingly clear that the pro- 
gram was hardly living up to the 
hopes we had placed on it. More and 
more, our supervisors were heard 
voicing such comments as: 


® Who needs this appraisal business any- 
way? We talk to our employees every 
day—they know how they are getting 
along. What's the sense of having a formal 
appraisal program? 

PI just can’t see the value of having 
periodic interviews with employees. 1 
know my employees well and if one of 
them has something he wants to talk 
about, he’s not going to wait until his 
annual interview to discuss it with me. 
® Some of the men are afraid of the ap- 
praisals—they think we’re just building up 
records that can be used against them 
some day. And those who aren’t afraid 
are indifferent to them. 

® Employees with seniority don’t care 
what their supervisor thinks of them. 
We're just wasting our time in going 
through an appraisal and having inter- 
views with our people, because they don’t 
pay attention to what you say. And if you 
do suggest how they can improve their 
job performance, they only resent it. 


Clearly, our program was not going 
to work, so long as this attitude pre- 
vailed among a substantial number of 
our supervisors. But what, we asked 
ourselves, did these comments imply? 
Did they mean that supervisors and 
employees neither wanted nor needed 
the kind of relationship we thought 
they did? Or did this happy state of 


mutual understanding already exist, 
thereby rendering the appraisal and 
interview program unnecessary? Pos- 
sibly, as some writers on the subject 
have suggested, appraisals and inter- 
views just don’t achieve the results we 
were aiming at. Or perhaps our super- 
visors were simply exhibiting a defen- 
sive reaction because of their own 
inadequate performance in the diff- 
cult role they were expected to play in 
this area. Maybe the trouble lay not in 
our basic orientation and approach, 
but in some fault in the design or ap- 
plication of the program. 

Faced with these conflicting expla- 
nations, we decided to make a thor- 
ough and impartial study of the ap- 
praisal and interview program. This 
article will describe how we went 
about it and what we found out.’ 


Design of the Study 


Our operating and maintenance 
personnel are stationed at a number 
of different locations along our sys- 
tem. We have about 55 first-line super- 
visors and some 400 non-supervisory 
employees. All the supervisors have at 
least eight years of company service; 
the average is about 15 to 16 years. 
Average length of service in a super- 
visory capacity is in the neighborhood 
of 10 to 12 years. Our typical non- 
supervisory employee is also of fairly 
long service—labor turnover amounts 
to about 4 per cent a year. Wage rates 
and other monetary benefits are good. 
* This study was carried out by the writer, a 
member of the company’s Employee Relations 
Department, in conjunction with Mr. C. P. Sparks 
of Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company. 


The author is grateful to Mr. Sparks for his help- 
ful suggestions in the preparation of this article. 
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From an employee relations stand- 
point, the organization is what may 
be termed a relatively stable and peace- 
ful one. 

In studying the dynamics of our ap- 
praisal program, we placed particular 
emphasis on the post-appraisal inter- 
view. We wanted to find out what 
happened in a typical interview, and 
how both supervisors and their subor- 
dinates perceived the interview situa- 
tion. Since we did not know what at- 
titudes were going to emerge, we 
wanted a research design that would 
permit a considerable amount of free- 
dom and flexibility at all stages of the 
study. We rejected the traditional pa- 
per-and-pencil attitude survey because, 
among other reasons, of its being too 
highly structured. We considered 
holding individual depth inteviews 
but rejected this approach also, on the 
grounds that the interview situation 
itself might be too threatening to those 
being interviewed. In the end, we de- 
cided upon small group-discussion 
meetings as being the method most 
likely to uncover the basic attitudes 
we were looking for. 


Supervisors’ Attitudes 


Our first step was to make an in- 
tensive study of the attitudes of our 
supervisors, each of whom attended 
one group meeting. Each meeting 
consisted of a discussion leader and 
two, three, or four supervisors. The 
role of the leader was to start the su- 
pervisors talking about the appraisal 
and interview program and thereafter 
to play a passive part in the actual 
discussion. As a rule, the leader had 
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to ask some “lead” questions? in the 
first few minutes of each meeting to 
get the discussion under way, but aft- 
er that the supervisors would warm 
up to the subject and only occasional 
participation by the leader was then 
required. 

The meetings were held off com- 
pany premises and typically lasted for 
about two and a half hours. During 
the meetings, the leaders took notes, 
but this did not appear to inhibit dis- 
cussion in any way (participants were 
assured that the source of any particu- 
lar given comment would not be iden- 
tified). The leaders made every effort 
to maintain a permissive atmosphere 
during the meetings so that the dis- 
cussions would be free and spontane- 
ous. The supervisors were generally 
free to direct the discussion along 
whatever lines they wished. This al- 
lowed them to air their views on top- 
ics that at first glance did not seem to 
have much connection with employee 
appraisal, but which actually had a 
direct bearing on that subject in their 
perspective of things. 

Early in these meetings it became 
apparent that one of the major factors 
determining how a supervisor felt 
about the appraisal and interview pro- 
gram was the way he perceived his 
employees’ attitudes toward being 
evaluated and interviewed. Most of 
the supervisors held pretty definite 
opinions about employee attitudes in 
this respect. 

7 Some typical “lead” questions were: 

“How do you think the typical employee feels 
when he comes in for an interview with his 
supervisor? What does he expect to happen?” 


“What do you think the appraisal and inter- 
view program should accomplish?” 
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After the supervisory group meet- 
ings had been completed, we then 
proceeded to hold similar meetings 
with a sample of our non-supervisory 
employees. We stratified this sample 
so that we met with employees in each 
of the following three categories: 


1. Employees relatively young both in age 
(25-35) and in length of company service 
(around five years). All were in our be- 
ginning operating classification—“Utility- 
man.” These employees are likely to be 
with the company for many years to come. 
Most will eventually reach the highest 
operating classification, and a few will ad- 
vance to supervisory positions. The proper 
development of these employees is es- 
sential to the continued well-being of the 
com ’ 

2. Employees in the highest operating 
classification—“Operator.” These were 
men in their forties who had been with 
the company for 10 to 15 years. They have 
virtually no advancement possibilities in 
sight except to a supervisor’s job. Much of 
the responsibility for the actual operation 
of the systern rests with these men, so we 
are naturally highly interested in their 
attitudes and level of performance. 

3. Older employees, both as regards age 
and length of company service. They were 
in the “Pipeliner” (semiskilled mainte- 
nance) or “Utilityman” classifications. For 
one reason or another most are not con- 
sidered qualified for further promotion. 
This category was reported by supervisors 
to be generally most difficult to inter- 
view. 


We held six meetings, each of which 
was attended by four employees from 
the same category. Thus we met with 
two groups from each of the three 
types of employee. The participants 
were drawn from a variety of loca- 
tions. Each was asked to discuss the 
appraisal and interview program with 


other employees at his work location 
before coming to the meeting. The 
meetings followed the same pattern 
as those we had had with our super- 
visors.* The discussions were quite 
lively and usually lasted about three 
hours. Since the six meetings showed 
little variation in the opinions ex- 
pressed, we felt it was unnecessary to 
expand our initial sample. Subsequent 
talks and written communications 
with a much larger number of em- 
ployees have confirmed that the opin- 
ions forthcoming at the small group 
meetings were generally representative 
of our non-supervisory personnel. 
Now let’s take a look at some of the 
opinions about appraisals and inter- 
views expressed by supervisors on the 
one hand and employees on the other. 


Value of Appraisals and Interviews 


The supervisors agreed that a major 
function of the appraisal and inter- 
view program was to insure that each 
supervisor takes time out at least once 
a year to sit down with each of his 
employees to discuss his job perform- 
ance and other pertinent matters. They 
further agreed, at least intellectually 
if not emotionally, that if properly 
handled these periodic discussions 
should help to improve communica- 
tions and understanding between the 
supervisor and his subordinates. At 
the same time, however, they thought 
*Some typical “lead” questions used in these 
meetings were: 

“To what extent do employees feel free during 
an interview to talk with their supervisor about 
things that are bothering them? How about at 
other times during regular working hours?” 


“How did you feel after you had your last in- 
terview?” 
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that a formal program was not neces- 
sary to insure that this was done. It 
was a major responsibility of the su- 
pervisor, they said, to discuss work 
problems and job performance with 
his employees on a continuing basis. 
This in fact was what they did and 
would continue to do, with or with- 
out a formal appraisal and interview 
program. They also felt that most em- 
ployees would not hesitate to bring 
problems to their supervisor’s atten- 
tion at any time. 

The employees agreed that supervi- 
sors should make a practice of having 
fairly frequent private talks with their 
men in order to discuss mutual prob- 
lems and to clear up any misunder- 
standings that might develop. But, 
they said, many supervisors did not 
do this. If there were no interview pro- 
gram, few supervisors would ever 
get around to sitting down with their 
employees for such a discussion. They 
also pointed out that employees some- 
times used the interview to bring up 
personal matters that they might not 
otherwise have discussed with their su- 
pervisor. Some typical comments along 
these lines were: 

Pm It’s true that a supervisor may often 
talk with his employees, but he doesn’t 
take the time except during an appraisal 
interview, and not always then, to go over 
the entire job and discuss it with them 
thoroughly. 

> A supervisor will “chew you out” oc- 

casionally but very few will take the time 

and trouble to sit down with you for a 

“heart-to-heart” talk except at interview 

time. 

® Most employees like the interview be- 

cause it gives them a chance to talk with 

their supervisors about things that they 
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would not want to bring up while work- 
ing. 

® Too many supervisors put off talking 
with their men until interview time. But 
if we did not have the interview program 
they would probably never get around to 
it at all. 


From these comments, it is evident 
that the kind of discussion carried on 
by supervisors in the routine perform- 
ance of their jobs did not satisfy the 
employees’ need for communications 
and contact with them. The employees 
were in favor of some kind of periodic 
interview because it gave them the op- 
portunity to talk things over with their 
supervisor more thoroughly—though, 
admittedly, not all employees were 
anxious to take advantage of this op- 
portunity. 

The One-Way Street 


Most of the supervisors reported 
that, on the whole, the interview was 
generally something of a one-sided af- 
fair. A supervisor frequently wound 
up the discussion without having 
much idea just what effect it had had 
on the employee. Usually the supervi- 
sor did most of the talking. He thus 
found it difficult to explore the opin- 
ions and attitudes of his men. 

As the following comments show, 
the employees agreed with the super- 
visors on this point: 

> Some supervisors can’t take it as well 

as they can dish it out. Sometimes a man 

just lets something drop rather than have 
his supervisor or management get mad at 
him. 

> An employee may not agree with what 

his supervisor says, but often he does not 

feel free to say so. 

» Employees hesitate to “let their hair 

down” during an interview. 
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Further exploration of this subject 
indicated that the problem was not so 
much the fact that employees were 
afraid of or intimidated by their super- 
visors as the result of inadequate effort 
and/or skill on the supervisor’s part to 
stimulate discussion by the employee. 
As has already been seen, the employ- 
ees felt a need for individual and pri- 
vate discussions with their supervisors, 
and looked upon the interview pro- 
gram as providing this opportunity. 
Nevertheless, the actual conduct of 
most interviews apparently fell con- 
siderably short of satisfying the hopes 
and expectations of both sides. 

It may be added that the Operators 
did not show nearly so much inhibi- 
tion about the interview situation as 
did the other two categories of employ- 
ees. This was understandable—the 
Operators have been with the com- 
pany a long time and are only one 
notch below the supervisory level. The 
difference in status was much less 
marked. 


Frequency of Interviews 


The supervisors felt that it was 


helpful for each employee to be ap- 
praised and interviewed annually for 
his first five years of employment. But 
after that they were strongly of the 
opinion that he was likely to derive 
little or no benefit from them. By the 
time a man has been with the com- 
pany five years, they said, he knows 
what is expected of him and where he 
stands. They suggested that employees 
with five years’ service or more should 
be interviewed only if they had expe- 
rienced some kind of job change dur- 


ing the previous year, such as a promo- 
tion or transfer. 

From the employee group meetings 
it was clear, however, that all employ- 
ees, regardless of age, length of com- 
pany service, or job classification, 
wanted periodic interviews with their 
supervisors and that an interview once 
a year was not too often. It is worth 
noting that they were more interested 
in the interview than in being formally 
appraised. Though a formal appraisal 
every other year was sufficient for em- 
ployees with five years’ service or more, 
they thought, they still wanted some 
kind of private and scheduled discus- 
sion with their supervisors at least once 
a year. As one man said, “It’s okay to 
have appraisals every two years, but 
private discussions should be held 
more often.” 

Many of the supervisors felt that 
their efforts to resolve mutual prob- 
lems and help their men to develop 
themselves were often fruitless be- 
cause they said, few employees really 
cared what their supervisor thought of 
them—when it came to such matters 
as promotion or layoff, they were pro- 
tected by the seniority provisions in 
the union contract. Consequently in 
many cases, the supervisors declared, 
appraisals and interviews were just a 
waste of time. 

The employees were almost unan- 
imously of quite another mind on this 
point. They felt it was important for an 
employee to get along with his super- 
visor for two reasons, at least. First, 
even though rank-and-file employees 
were protected by seniority, within lim- 
its, with respect to promotion and lay- 
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off, it was still possible, they thought, 
for a supervisor to damage an employ- 
ee’s career with the company, if he 
wanted to. Second, they said, an em- 
ployee should try to get along with his 
supervisor, regardless of his seniority 
status, because this makes for a more 
pleasant work atmosphere, and a more 
enjoyable job: 


® Employees do care how their super- 
visors feel about them. Whether or not a 
man turns out to be a good employee de- 
pends largely on his supervisor. 

®& You can do a better job if there is good 
understanding between you and your boss. 
® You have to be liked by your supervisor 
if you are ever to get promoted to a better 
job not covered by seniority. But even if 
you knew you were never going to get 
another promotion, you would still want 
to get along with your supervisor. 

® Men care about what their supervisors 
think of them, even those who are near 
retirement. They could not get another 
job if they lost this one. Besides, you just 
feel better if you and your supervisor get 
along well. 


The employees were quite definite 
in their opinion that it was highly de- 
sirable for a man to make every effort 
to get along well with his supervisor. 
Their comments show that, in their 
eyes, the supervisor’s position carries 
status and authority or influence with 
it. It would appear then that they 
tended to approach the interview in a 
receptive frame of mind. 


Acceptance of Criticism 

The appraisal form used in the pro- 
gram was designed to bring out both 
the employee’s strong points and the 
areas where he needed improvement. 
Consequently, supervisors tended to 
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use the interview as a time to offer con- 
structive criticism. They said that this 
approach worked fairly well with 
younger employees but that older ones 
and those in higher job classifications 
were inclined to resent it—in fact, in 
such cases, the interview often did 
more harm than good. 

The employees, on the other hand, 
declared that they did not resent con- 
structive criticism as such—as one man 
put it, “I want to know it if I am doing 
a good job, and I want to know it if 
I am doing a bad job.” Nevertheless, 
they did resent the approach supervi- 
sors sometimes used. They did not 
think that a supervisor should wait un- 
til the interview to criticize a man’s 
performance—he should make sugges- 
tions and criticisms as and when the 
situation called for it. They also ob- 
jected to the supervisor’s referring to 
faults that had previously been dis- 
cussed and corrected—this, they said, 
just “opened up old sores.” (Inciden- 
tally, the supervisors agreed with both 
these points, and said that they avoided 
such practices.) 

Here, apparently, is a real problem 
area and one that is likely to persist as 
long as the interview is used by the 
supervisor to initiate a discussion of 
the employee’s shortcomings, whether 
personal or performance-wise. Possibly 
the most likely solution lies in the use 
of what Dr. Norman R. F. Maier has 
termed the “tell and listen” and the 
“problem solving” approaches to inter- 
viewing.‘ At all events, it seems certain 
that we need to de-emphasize the tradi- 


“N. R. F. Maier, “Three Types of Appraisal In- 
terview,” Personnet, March/April, 1958, pp. 
27-40. 
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tional superior-to-subordinate, one- 
way criticism in favor of encouraging 
two-way communications during the 
appraisal interview. And this means 
that supervisors will have to overcome 
their tendency to be defensive when 
employees disagree with them in the 
interview. 


Fairness and Impartiality 


The supervisors thought that the 
fairness and impartiality of appraisals 
was a question of major concern to 
their employees. It was impossible, 
they agreed, for a supervisor to com- 
pletely eliminate favoritism and bias in 
appraising his men. Nevertheless, they 
felt that, by and large, the vast major- 
ity of supervisors do a careful and con- 
scientious job. Very few supervisors 
indeed, they thought, would deliber- 
ately give an employee a: low rating 
just because they didn’t like the man 
personally. 

The employees’ comments showed 
that the whole question of fairness and 
impartiality was indeed of major con- 
cern to them. Nearly all of them said, 
however, that their own supervisors 
had been fair with them in the past and 
that they did not really anticipate un- 
fair treatment in the future. Neverthe- 
less, they manifested some uneasiness 
about this aspect of the program. It 
would appear that they did not see any 
real protection against the possibility of 
unfairness; hence the feeling of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity evidenced in 
these comments: 

® Employees are worried about the ob- 

jectivity and impartiality of supervisors 

and are afraid that the supervisors may put 


something on the report that will be held 

against them. 

> A third person should sit in on the 

interviews as an impartial observer to be 

sure the employee gets a fair hearing. 

> If a supervisor is fair and honest the 

appraisal program is good. If he is not fair 

and honest it is useless. 

It was significant that, after a thor- 
ough discussion of the entire appraisal 
and interview program and its me- 
chanics, the employees felt much bet- 
ter about this point. Probably this par- 
ticular problem was due, at least in 
part, to our failure to explain the pro- 
gram in detail to employees at the out- 
set. 

The supervisors’ comments indi- 
cated that they, too, needed more in- 
formation about the program’s objec- 
tives and what management expected 
them to accomplish with it. They also 
felt that it would be beneficial to give 
employees more information about the 
program. 

The employees unanimously ex- 
pressed a desire and need for more in- 
formation of this kind. Their com- 
ments showed that misunderstandings 
about the program were fairly wide- 
spread: 

> Everything about the appraisal program 

has been so secretive in the past that it has 

caused employees to be suspicious and 
afraid of it. They don’t know anything 
about it. 

Employees need more information 

about the appraisal program. The more 

they know about it, the better they will 
accept it. I’ve learned more about it in 
this meeting than I ever knew before. 


Finally, it was interesting to com- 
pare what the supervisors thought 
their employees felt about appraisals 
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and interviews with their own atti- 
tudes toward being appraised and in- 
terviewed by their superiors. Invari- 
ably, the supervisors said they wanted 
and needed periodic and private discus- 
sions with their own bosses. By and 
large, they felt that this should be done 
at least annually. In other words, both 
the supervisors and their employees 
manifested the same needs in this re- 
spect, but the supervisors often failed 
to recognize the existence of these 
needs in their men. 


Some General Implications 

From the foregoing report it should 
be evident that these meetings pro- 
vided a number of insights into the 
dynamics of our particular employee- 
appraisal program. Can the informa- 
tion we gained be applied to other 


company situations? While recog- 
nizing the danger of trying to general- 
ize from a single study, we think that 
our findings offer, at least, some sug- 
gestive points of departure. 

For example, it was clear that the 
program itself suffered from the very 
ailment that it had been designed to 
remedy—inadequate communications 
and lack of understanding between 
many supervisors and their employees. 
But the study equally clearly brought 
out that employees do feel an acute 
need for better inter-personal relations 
with their supervisors, and that they 
regard the appraisal and interview pro- 
gram as one means of helping to 
achieve this end. It would seem, there- 
fore, that a well-designed program 
that takes full account of the needs and 


viewpoints of supervisors and em- 
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ployees stands a good chance of ac- 
complishing better understanding be- 
tween these two levels. 

Further, we found no evidence that 
employees resented the appraisal pro- 
gram as such. In fact, the contrary 
seemed to be true. They recognized 
that appraisal by their supervisor was 
inevitable—the only question was, 
what was the best way of doing it? 
They were strongly in favor of a for- 
mal and systematic procedure applying 
recognized standards instead of the in- 
dividual supervisor’s being left to carry 
out the appraisal according to his 
own lights. Similarly, the supervisors 
were not opposed to the idea of ap- 
praising employees, discussing the ap- 
praisal with them, and trying to get 
them to agree on their future goals. 
In short, we found nothing to suggest 
that we could not use the framework 
of an appraisal and interview program 
to help build a better work relation- 
ship between the first-line supervisor 
and his subordinates, although it did 
appear that in some respects the pro- 
gram as actually carried out had not 
been conducive to this aim. 

Undoubtedly both supervisors and 
their employees would benefit from 
greater emphasis on making the inter- 
view a more flexible and permissive af- 
fair as opposed to the rigid and au- 
thoritarian superior-to-subordinate ap- 
proach. Employees need both the op- 
portunity and the encouragement to 
give full vent to what is on their 
minds: they need to feel that their su- 
pervisor is receptive and open-minded 
about the matters under discussion. 
On this point, it must be emphasized 
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that we found no evidence to suggest 
that communicating the appraisal to 
an employee in a straightforward man- 
ner was necessarily incompatible with 
the aim of favorably influencing his at- 
titude and behavior. 

Another important factor that be- 
came increasingly apparent as the 
group discussion meetings with super- 
visors progressed was the complex na- 
ture of their attitude toward the ap- 
praisal and interview program. To a 
supervisor, performance appraisals and 
interviews represent a key phase of his 
relationship with his employees. In 
turn, a supervisor’s perception of this 
relationship is interwoven with many 
of his other job attitudes. For example, 
the question of status invariably 
cropped up in the discussions. It was 
clear that a supervisor’s perception of 
his status affects the way he goes 
about conducting interviews as well as 
helping to define his entire framework 
of behavior as a supervisor. Now status 
is determined in part by the tangible 
support, or lack of it, given to supervi- 
sors by higher management; but it is 
determined even more by what the su- 
pervisor perceives to be the effects of 
this support in terms of the prestige at- 
tributed to his position by his em- 
ployees. Thus, our discussions with 
our supervisors helped clarify the com- 
plex interactions that culminated in 
their attitudes toward the program. 

In further illustration of this point, 
one aspect of the program that usually 
aroused considerable discussion was 
how useful performance appraisals and 
interviews actually were in motivating 
employees to perform better. When- 


ever this question came up, someone 
was sure to say that the supervisor was 
no longer able to motivate many em- 
ployees because of the seniority clause 
governing promotions that had re- 
cently been included in the union con- 
tract. This remark usually sparked a 
more general discussion of the trium- 
virate of forces within the organiza- 
tion—top management, union, and 
supervisors—and where supervisors 
fitted into this pattern. From the en- 
suing comments, it was evident that 
the various conditions and forces with- 
in the organization that defined the 
supervisors’ role could not be sepa- 
rated from the problems they faced in 
trying to implement a program fol- 
lowing top management’s set aims. 


An Important Consideration 


Hence, one important lesson that 
was brought out clearly in our study 
is that an appraisal program, or any 
other specific company activity for that 
matter, cannot be considered in a 
vacuum. Even assuming that the pro- 
gram is perfectly designed, efforts to 
get supervisors to implement it effec- 
tively will be of little avail unless top 
management is aware of the total en- 
vironment in which the supervisor 
operates and how its various compo- 
nents inter-relate. The supervisor him- 
self must be provided with the kind of 
climate that he is expected to maintain 
for his subordinates. This sounds sim- 
ple and obvious enough, but it is a fac-- 
tor that companies often overlook in 
their impatience to have supervisors 
put programs into practice the way 
they are written down on paper. 





Before dismissing white-collar unionism as labor's 
pipe-dream, management would be well advised 
to imstitute some effective counter measures in 


this area. 
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White-Collar Unions 
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Lisor unions have been wooing 
white-collar employees for 20 years. 
But now they really mean business. 
The proportion of salaried employees 
in the workforce is steadily rising 
(union officials estimate that it will 
reach 60 per cent by 1975). Unless the 
unions succeed in roping in a substan- 
tial number of these salaried employ- 
ees, they will be unable to maintain 
their present power—much less ex- 
tend it. 

All the indications are, however, 
that labor’s chances of unionizing 
white-collar employees are better now 
than ever before. For one thing, the 
salaried employee is becoming increas- 
ingly dissatisfied by the narrowing 
gap between himself and the hourly 
worker. Indeed, the factory worker 
often earns more, enjoys most of the 
same fringe benefits, and receives em- 
ployment protection that the salaried 
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employee doesn’t even have. The un- 
ions have not been backward in claim- 
ing credit for these gains—and promis- 
ing parallel progress to the white-col- 
lar ranks. 

Furthermore (and this is a fact that 
many people are unaware of), three 
million salaried employees are already 
dues-paying union members. Accord- 
ing to John Livingstone, AFL-CIO 
Director of Organization, this gives the 
unions an even broader base for organ- 
izing white-collar workers than they 
had for organizing hourly workers in 
the early 1930’s. Mr. Livingstone and 
his associates have made it clear that 
they intend to use this base as the 
jumping-off point in a major cam- 
paign to sign up as many as possible of 
the 23 million salaried employees who 
do not now belong to unions. 

What the unions are offering the 
white-collar worker as an inducement 
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to join their ranks reads startlingly like 
a list of enlightened management pol- 
icies. Here, for example, are the ob- 
jectives of one local of the Office Em- 
ployees International Union: 


1. Fair salaries for services performed. 

2. Shorter hours of employment and prop- 
er pay for overtime and holiday work. 

3. The maximum possible job security and 
assurance of advancement opportunities. 

4. Adequate vacations and sick leave al- 
lowance. 

5. Equitable grievance-handling proced- 
ures. 


Does the white-collar worker need a 
union to attain these objectives? Hard- 
ly—they are precisely the same ones 
profit-minded managers have been 
working toward for years. The fact of 
the matter is, no alert management 
need incur the expense of having its 
employees embrace a labor union—and 
for an eye-opening look at just how 
much this can amount to, here’s what 
the unionization of 400 workers is 
estimated to have cost one electrical 
manufacturer: 

Management time (negotiating 

contracts, investigating and dis 

cussing grievances) 

Time spent by stewards on union 

20,000 

Clerical expense of checkoff, 

record keeping, etc. 

Five per cent loss in productivity 

(indirect costs of loss of stewards’ 

time, time lost in changeovers, 


Moreover, these, of course, are only 
initial costs. Much more money is 
probably spent on legal salaries and 
fees, to say nothing of the imponder- 
able losses of production, sales, and so 
on resulting from a strike. 


What can a company do to prevent 
the unions from winning over its em- 
ployees? Probably the strongest defense 
is a positive employee relations pro- 
gram incorporating the following fea- 
tures: 


1. Salaries and benefits comparable to 
those offered by other companies in the 
area, whether unionized or not. 

2. A salary structure reflecting the prop- 
er relationships among jobs within the 
company. 

3. Steady work or the promise of some 
protection for longer-service employees 
if layoffs should be necessary. 

4. Fair promotion policies and practices 
based on ability, but with seniority also 
considered. 

5. Considerate managers and supervisors. 

6. Technically skilled supervisors with 
leadership ability. 

7. Complete information on all matters 
relating to employees and their jobs. 

8. The “right of appeal” provided in 
some form of grievance procedure. 

9. Satisfying jobs affording protection to 
their holders. 

10. Good physical working conditions. 


If employees know that their man- 
agement is trying to provide such a 
program for them, they will probably 
look to the company—not a union— 
for solutions to whatever problems 
they may have. Actually, any company 
employing a large number of white- 
collar workers can profit from review- 
ing its total employment situation, re- 
gardless of whether it is being threat- 
ened by a white-collar union or not. 
Such a review, followed by corrective 
action, and the full communication of 
the results to the employees is good 
management practice in itself, besides — 
playing an essential part in preventing 
the spread of attitudes that might lead 
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employees to accept union representa- 
tion. 

The lead item of such a review may 
well be fair pay as the employees con- 
ceive of it. In other words, salaries 
must compare favorably with those 
paid for similar work elsewhere in the 
community, as well as with other jobs 
within the company. To cover these 
two points, the review might begin 
with the following steps: 

1. An analysis of job descriptions to make 

sure that all current jobs are included. 

2. An evaluation of jobs based on the re- 

vised job descriptions. 

3. A salary survey among companies in 

the community with similar jobs. 


At this point, new salary rates may 
be indicated—either from the evalua- 
tion and reconciliation of internal sal- 
ary rates (which may lead to changing 
the pay for individual jobs), or from 
the community survey (which may 
lead to revision of the entire salary 
structure). The expense of such salary 
adjustments can be rationalized when 
the cost of unionization (which might 
result if the salaries were not adjusted) 
is taken into account. 

The employees should then be fully 
informed of the review (including the 
relationship of their salaries to those 
paid for selected key jobs elsewhere in 
the community) and any corrective ac- 
tion resulting from it. Armed with this 
information, they will be able to evalu- 
ate for themselves the almost inevitable 
assertion of the union organizer that 
their pay is not fair and that the union 
will “change all that.” 

The company’s employee benefit 
program should also be reviewed to see 
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whether it compares favorably with 
programs offered by other companies 
in the area and with those of union- 
represented employees. The costs and 
benefits to both employees and the 
company should be considered. Again, 
corrective action should be taken, if re- 
quired, and the employees informed of 
the results. 


Personnel Policies and Practices 

Next, the company should review its 
personnel policies and practices. In this 
area, the favorite targets for union or- 
ganizers are promotion practices, pre- 
mium payment for overtime work, 
seniority protection in the event of lay- 
offs, vacations and holidays, and even 
the coffee break. Personnel policies 
and practices, then, should be studied 
with an eye to answering the following 
questions: 


® Do the established personnel policies 
cover promotion of employees, seniority 
protection in the event of layoffs, over- 
time pay, holidays and vacations, and em- 
ployee grievance procedures? 

®& Do the employees know what the com- 
pany’s personnel policies are? 

> Are personnel practices in accordance 
with the policies? 

> Do the personnel policies and practices 
compare favorably with those of other 
non-unionized companies in the area, as 
well as with the contract provisions in 
comparable unionized companies—and if 
so, do the employees know how they com- 
pare? 


Not until the answer to all these ques- 
tions is, “Yes,” can the corrective ac- 
tion be considered complete. 
Probably the most worth-while part 
of management’s total reassessment 
program and a necessary preamble to 
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the two review items that follow is an 
efficient employee attitude survey. At- 
titude surveys, of course, take time and 
money. Some executives, having found 
them unrewarding in the past, may 
consider them so much wasted effort. 
In fact, however, the value of an atti- 
tude survey lies not in its findings, but 
in the use that is made of them. If the 
survey is used only to satisfy manage- 
ment’s curiosity as to what’s on the 
employees’ minds, then the company’s 
time and money might indeed have 
been better spent in some other direc- 
tion. But if the findings are carefully 
analyzed with a view to identifying 
present or potential problem areas, and 
management then follows through 
with whatever corrective action is in- 
dicated, the survey will more than pay 
its way. 


The Employee Attitude Survey 


Certainly, it would seem to be essen- 
tial for management to know what the 
employees think of their compensation 
and their supervisors and how effective 
the company’s communications system 
is! The attitude survey will identify 
any trouble spots in these areas and 
point the way to remedial action. And 
action is required here—good inten- 
tions are not enough. If management 
does not take positive steps on its own 
initiative, it will end up by inscribing 
its good intentions in a union contract. 

Conducted early in the game, an at- 
titude survey can help to direct the 
course of the whole review program. 
If the survey is left until later, it can 
measure the effectiveness and impact 
of what has already been done. But 





whether conducted early or late (or at 
both times), the attitude survey plays 
an essential part in evaluating the 
whole employee relations program. In 
addition, it can be put to a number of 
incidental uses: 

> Improving interpersonal relations with- 
in the organization, thereby enhancing the 
productive effectiveness of each employee. 
> Motivating and training supervisors to 
sharpen their employee-relations skills and 
practices. 

> Focusing the personnel department's 

efforts on areas where employees feel im- 

provements are needed, thus fostering the 

“rifle” as opposed to the “shotgun” ap- 

proach to personnel planning. 

> Building faith in management commu- 

nications by giving employees full and 

frank information on survey findings— 
favorable or unfavorable—and on the 
corrective actions planned. 

> Promoting upward communications in 

the areas that are important to both em- 

ployees and management. 

® Giving employees an opportunity to 

“blow off steam,” which they might other- 

wise do by joining an aggressive labor 

union. 

The attitude survey is also one of the 
best means of determining whether or 
not employees are getting full informa- 
tion on matters affecting them and 
their jobs and whether or not there is 
a free flow of information and ideas 
throughout the organization. And 
while it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
assess the effectiveness of the commu- 
nications program with any degree of 
precision, the survey can be of un- 
doubted assistance here in giving the 
over-all “feel” of the situation. Any in- 
dication that communications are not 
flowing smoothly should be a signal 
that the communications program 
needs to be revised. 
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Although actual communications 
techniques are, in themselves, second- 
ary to management attitude and gen- 
eral company climate, two helpful ones 
might, nevertheless, be borne in mind. 
An organized grievance procedure is a 
good upward-communications device, 
as well as being an essential ingredient 
in forestalling unionization. By giving 
the employees the “right of appeal” it 
enables them to question what may 
seem to them to be any arbitrary deci- 
sions on the part of their supervisors.’ 
Suggestion systems are another useful 
form of upward communications 


which have been successfully used in 
many companies. 

All employee communications me- 
dia should, of course, be thoroughly 
reviewed and steps should be taken to 
see that they are functioning effectively 
long before a union organizer appears 


on the scene. This basic management 
practice should form an integral part 
of any company’s personnel program 
—not a last resort in times of crisis. 
The communications media that are 
useful in union representation cam- 
paigns are, in fact, the same as are 
needed in ordinary, day-to-day opera- 
tions: newsletters about employees and 
management, letters from a top execu- 
tive to employees’ homes, meetings 
with employees, employee handbooks, 
and the like. 

Finally, the company must take a 
good, hard look at its supervisory 
force. High up on any list of elements 
that employees consider vital to job 


* For a more detailed coverage of grievance pro- 
cedures for non-union employees, see R. L. Shaw, 
“A Grievance Procedure for Non-Unionized Em- 


ployees,” PersonneL, July/August, 1959, p. 66. 
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satisfaction is a “good boss”—in other 
words, a supervisor who is technically 
competent, understands the job, and 
knows how to lead rather than drive. 
Poor supervision is probably at the root 
of more defections to labor unions 
than any other single factor. At all 
events, one union organizer has gone 
on record as saying that one of the first 
steps he would take if he were a man- 
ager and trying to maintain a non- 
union status among his employees 
would be to get rid of any weak super- 
visors in the company. One supervi- 
sory characteristic he mentioned as be- 
ing particularly dangerous to man- 
agement was favoritism in promotions 
and daily contacts—he had no trouble, 
he said, in selling the union to em- 
ployees who worked under such su- 
pervisors. 


The Evaluation of Supervisory Skills 


Although a systematic review of su- 
pervisory skills will certainly turn up 
more positive information, manage- 
ment often knows beforehand which 
supervisors are weak. This knowledge 
may have been obtained through the 
“grapevine” or through a review of 
turnover or absenteeism statistics for 
various work groups. (Abnormally 
high turnover or absenteeism rates are 
considered a positive indication of 
poor supervisory performance.) The 
best check of a supervisor’s leadership 
ability, however, is the attitude survey 
and, as has already been mentioned, it 
can further serve to motivate super- 
visors to improve their human-rela- 
tions skills—any supervisor who 
knows that he has scored noticeably 
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lower than his colleagues is likely to 
want to do something about it. 

The attitude survey can also be ef- 
fectively used to train supervisors in 
human relations. A successful program 
of this type in the Detroit Edison 
Company has been described by Floyd 
C. Mann, of the Survey Research Cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan.? A 
similar procedure could be adapted 
with good results by almost any com- 
pany. 

On completion of the review, super- 
visors who are shown to be incom- 


* Floyd C. Mann, Human Relations Training 
Through a Company-Wide Study. Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1950. 


petent in their employee relations and 
who cannot—or will not—improve 
should be assigned to other work—and 
no bones about it. The important thing 
is to get a competent supervisor on the 
job. After all, building and maintain- 
ing an efficient and productive work- 
force is management’s fundamental 
job. 

The review program outlined in this 
article undoubtedly entails the expen- 
diture of time, money, and top man- 
agement attention. But it is an invest- 
ment that should reap sound returns if 
the declared intentions of today’s labor 
leaders are to be taken at their face 
value. 


27 Million Cups of Coffee 


ON A TYPICAL wintry day in 1959, 13 million workers throughout the country enjoyed 
a morning coffee break, 4 million had one in the afternoon, and 10 million at both 
times. This adds up to more coffee breaks and accounts for more U.S. coffee con- 
sumption in 1959 than in any previous year, according to a recent survey by the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau. Compared with a similar survey in 1956, two strong 
trends are evident—one towards two coffee breaks a day instead of one, and the 
other towards serving coffee right in the work area instead of allowing the employees 
to go out for it. 

Of the 77 per cent of all employers allowing their workers to have coffee breaks, 
over one third allotted specific times for them while the rest permitted their workers 
to take breaks as they wished or scheduled them according to the work load. The 
duration of the coffee breaks ranged from 5 minutes (11 per cent), 10 minutes (40 per 
cent), 15 minutes (43 per cent), to 20 minutes (6 per cent). 

The most common way of providing coffee for workers on the job is to have it 
brought in from neighboring restaurants, the survey finds. In small offices, factories, 
and stores, however, the employees often make the coffee themselves. 





Among the “people” problems 
inberent in company growth, 
here are four that call for some 
radical rethinking on the part 
of personnel administrators. 


Company Growth 
And Personnel Administration 


GEORGE S. ODIORNE 
University of Michigan 


Prrsars the saddest fact about per- 
sonnel administration is that the old- 
style “personnel movement,” which be- 
gan in the 1920's and phased out after 
World War II, was too innocent to live. 
Launched in the wave of idealism that 
followed the war to end wars, it at- 
tracted crusaders and do-gooders of 
high principles and abounding naive- 
té. At that time, some such move- 
ment was undoubtedly needed to rem- 
edy the abuses of callous management 
and socially irresponsible factory man- 
agers, and it did succeed in virtually 
eradicating fatigue from work and in- 
culcating the widespread practice of 
human relations in industry. But over 
the years, most of the stardust has been 
shaken out of personnel administra- 
tion, leaving behind a residue of pro- 
cedures and hard, businesslike prac- 
tices that have made the young man 
who goes into personnel work because 
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of “a liking for people” a proverbial 
object of ridicule. 

Probably the single most important 
cause of the maturing of personnel ad- 


ministration has been the phenomenal 
growth of most major companies since 
the end of World War II. Yet, though 
personnel administration has lost 
much of its wide-eyed innocence, it has 
still, for the most part, to catch up with 
this growth phenomenon. In many 
respects, personnel administrators still 
cling to the archaic habits of the twen- 
ties, apparently unaware that their 
primary mission has changed from 
making people happy to making them 
creative and productive. Not all per- 
sonnel administrators seem to realize 
that a growing company imposes some 
special conditions upon them and 
that, when this growth continues un- 
abated (as is usually the case), these 
special conditions become the ordinary 
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objectives of personnel management. 

How effectively have personnel ad- 
ministrators adapted themselves to the 
climate of growth? Although a minor- 
ity have sensed the trend and moved 
rapidly into more appropriate pro- 
grams and policy-making fields, far 
too many continue to practice the rites 
of the profession as though nothing 
had changed since 1925. Consequently, 
more and more key personnel func- 
tions have been allocated to other de- 
partments. Organization planning is 
now a special division reporting to a 
non-personnel executive, communica- 
tions fall into the net of the public 
relations director, and executive ap- 
praisals and compensation are divorced 
from the operations of the employee 
relations department. Peter Drucker’s 
harsh warning that personnel would 
become a collection of unrelated func- 
tions compounded of accounting, office 
management, and the handling of vari- 
ous administrative arrangements, be- 
comes more meaningful and pertinent 
as time goes on. 

The fact of the matter is that so long 
as growth remains the corporation’s 
dominant objective, personnel admin- 
istrators must attune their activities to 
it and seek new ways of encouraging 
creativity and productivity. There are, 
today, too few oppressed or exploited 
employees to justify a separate depart- 
ment whose principal efforts are the 
promotion of “health and happiness” 
for bedevilled laborers. 

I am reminded, at this point, of the 
president of an “enlightened” com- 
pany who, not long ago, was looking 
for growth capital. In the course of his 


search for lenders in the money mar- 
kets, he had a talk with a security ana- 
lyst—a common practice for a company 
planning to borrow money through a 
stock issue. Hoping to find a ready 
market for the issues that would pro- 
vide the wherewithal for growth, the 
president ardently sought to gain the 
analyst’s admiration for the company, 
its management, and its prospects. 
Warming up to his mating dance, he 
reeled off all the advantages his com- 
pany had to offer to investors, includ- 
ing “a topflight personnel department 
and excellent management develop- 
ment programs.” With an eye gs hard 
as feldspar, the analyst coldly re- 
marked: 

“Mr. X, let’s not waste your time and 
mine talking about irrelevant things 
like personnel and management devel- 
opment. Let’s get down to the essen- 
tials.” 


Personnel Administration: Irrelevant to 
Corporate Growth? 


Though it’s easy to dismiss this as 
the viewpoint of a peculiarly jaundiced 
profession, the fact remains that, in 
most companies, the total personnel 
program is not at the center of the busi- 
ness in times of growth. All too often, 
it rests on the periphery—a position 


that is especially apparent when 
growth is a company’s major economic 
fact of life. 

Obviously, personnel administrators 
have no business with actually per- 
forming such growth duties as new 
product development, borrowing mon- 
ey, building plants, or negotiating 
mergers. On the other hand, such es- 
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sential steps to growth as manpower 
planning and recruiting, organization 
planning, executive compensation, in- 
centive plans, and the creation of a 
management climate in which innova- 
tion can take place equally obviously 
fail fairly and squarely within their 
purview. Personnel administration, in 
short, must act not as the motor for 
growth, but as the power line through 
which the energy flows. It must be the 
control lever that checks the runaway 
forces of unequal growth or provides 
the impetus for the inert engine. 

Precisely what additional functions 
are required of the personnel adminis- 
trator in a growth company? The an- 
swer I shall suggest to this question 
is based on two assumptions: 

1. Because of its removal from many 
of the pressures inherent in production 
and sales positions, the personnel de- 
partment is able to take the time to get 
at fundamentals before recommending 
action to line management. 

2. Because of its experience and re- 
sponsibility in handling “people” prob- 
lems, the personnel department can 
anticipate any special ones that may 
arise in a growing enterprise and can 
devise programs that will not only pre- 
vent these problems from limiting 
company growth, but will even propel 
the growth movement more quickly 
and with less disruption than would 
have occurred without imaginative 
and intelligent personnel manage- 
ment. 

Of course, these policies and pro- 
grams do not always fall within the 
scope of an “average” personnel pro- 
gram, nor are they within the expe- 
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rience of many personnel men. Since 
growth implies frontier breaking, new 
and ingenious measures are required to 
achieve it. 

Among the “people” problems to 
which the personnel administrator can 
provide growth-inducing solutions, 
perhaps the most important are: 

® Manpower planning (especially as re- 

gards quality of manpower). 

> Organization planning. 

> Executive compensation. 

> Innovation planning. 


Since these are also among the most 
important administrative problems in 
growth companies, they are serious 
challenges indeed to the personnel ad- 
ministrator. Let us, therefore, examine 
each one more closely. 


Manpower Planning 


With some notable exceptions, most 
manpower planning is limited either 
to turnover analysis, to which very 
little has been added since the begin- 
ning of the century, when Magnus 
Alexander first devised the term and 
the concept, or to simple mathematical 
projections of probable future man- 
power requirements based on the ex- 
perience of the immediate past. But 
when growth plans are afoot, this ele- 
mentary approach is not sufficient. 

What is needed is an intensive study 
of the nature of the growth and the 
means whereby it is to be achieved. 
Hence, the personnel man must calcu- 
late how much of the growth will be 
based on added productivity of capital, 
how much will be contributed by re- 
search and technical people, and how 
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much will come through acquisition 
and merger. 

It goes without saying that if these 
calculations are inaccurate or hap- 
hazard, they can be hopelessly mislead- 
ing. In one company, for example, 
when an expansion plan was an- 
nounced, the personnel department ex- 
trapolated the company’s current em- 
ployment figures and foresaw a great 
management shortage ahead. To fill it 
in advance, personnel recommended 
the establishment of a company execu- 
tive school which was duly built and 
launched with some fanfare. As the ex- 
pansion plan developed, however, it 
turned out that most of the growth 
came through mergers and acquisi- 
tions which included a corps of solidly 
competent managers from the ac- 
quired companies. Thus, the need for 
the volume of managers the school was 
ready to produce never materialized. 
It was quietly folded up, and outside 
courses proved sufficient to take care of 
off-the-job development needs. 

Of course, the exact reverse might 
have happened—the company might 
have acquired companies with inept 
managers who needed schooling, or 
even replacement, on a large scale. 
Neither possibility, however, was fully 
considered in the personnel depart- 
ment’s plans. 

In another company, on the other 
hand, manpower planning was sub- 
jected to Operations Research, with 
the result that the various possibilities 
for manpower requirements were 
quantitatively described with some pre- 
cision and an optimum course of ac- 
tion resulted. In still another organiza- 


tion, the entire college recruiting pro- 
gram was revised to include more en- 
gineers and scientists. Certain colleges 
previously canvassed regularly were 
dropped as being no longer suitable for 
the company’s future needs. Indoctri- 
nation programs were also modified to 
speed up the development of recruits 
so as to make them ready for integra- 
tion into the new growth plan. 
Unfortunately, what we presently 
know about manpower planning tells 
us little about how to forecast future 
manpower requirements in terms of 
quality, as opposed to mere numbers. 
All too often, companies planning for 
expansions in their workforces pro- 
ceed on the assumption that the same 
educational requirements or technical 
know-how that sufficed for the older 
and more static company are also ap- 
plicable to the enlarged one. But 
growth may well require, for example, 
a “harder” kind of manager—one who 
is more profit-minded, more enterpris- 
ing, and, perhaps, a little less con- 
cerned with some of the niceties of the 
cracker-barrel school of human rela- 
tions. This need for toughness rather 
than niceness is well brought out in 
the following comment by one person- 
nel manager: 
Because we were growing so fast, we 
found that a couple of our old “axe men” 
who had been put on the shelf when 
humaa relations and nice-guy manage- 
ment came on the scene had to be brought 
back into the picture and spotted in some 
important positions. ... New organiza- 
tions and new acquisitions sometimes re- 
quire drastic surgery and harsh measures. 
The old post-war human relations guys 
just didn’t have the guts to cut away the 
fat. But some of our old-fashioned man- 
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agers who had been shuttled into harmless 
positions proved to be just what the situa- 
tion demanded. 


Although this doesn’t mean that 
growth wipes out everything we've 
been hearing about human relations, it 
does mean that we’ve got to have an 
open mind when it comes to assaying 
the quality of manpower. Who is bet- 
ter qualified for such an assay than 
the personnel administrator? 


Organization Planning 


When personnel departments do any 
organization planning at all, it is most- 
ly of the snapshot variety taken at one 
instant in time. This may provide ex- 
cellent decoration for executive offices, 
but it isn’t germane to growth plan- 
ning. Organization planning for 
growth entails more than slotting peo- 
ple into geometric squares with due 
regard to authority-responsibility and 
span-of-control problems. It requires a 
close working knowledge of new 
product plans which must be tied in 
with the capacities of the supporting 
organization. It requires the perusal of 
proposed acquisitions with a view to 


integrating them into the parent com-' 


pany without conflict and confusion. 
It requires that the organization plan- 
ner keep the market and the industry 
under surveillance for any evidence of 
changes that will demand quick or- 
ganizational footwork. 

A specialty chemical company, for 
example, found that its organization 
planning was centered on the fact that 
the life of a product was normally less 
than two years. This meant that the 
organization plan had to be made 
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more flexible to permit rapid moves of 
organizational abilities, groups, and 
units to meet the new market needs. 
Quick shifts in research and technical 
marketing organization were made 
possible through organization plan- 
ning based on a “team” concept. 

In still another business marketing 
consumer products, company growth 
was focused on the expansion of new 
product lines. Although market re- 
search studies showed that the poten- 
tial markets did indeed exist, it was 
apparent that each salesman would 
soon be handling so many items that 
he couldn’t possibly push them all ef- 
fectively. While the new product plans 
were still in the laboratory and con- 
sumer test stages, however, the person- 
nel department was mapping out ways 
of reorganizing the company to set up 
a new-product division. Not only did 
personnel provide the geometry for a 
new organization chart based on care- 
ful study and consultation. It also dem- 
onstrated just how it would be able to 
staff the new and enlarged organiza- 
tion. It went to management and 
fought for extra manpower to be hired 
or trained, did some extensive study of 
what each salesman was already doing, 
and came up with a plan that maxi- 
mized growth through new products. 

This, however, was undoubtedly an 
exceptional case. Generally, as a re- 
search vice president comments: 

Most personnel guys don’t know and 

couldn’t care less what the people in re- 

search are working on. As long as the 
research department isn’t hollering for 
more engineers or scientists, the personnel 


department seems to feel it can ignore 
them. The facts are that the personnel 
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anim should be keeping up with the new 
things coming out, and doing a little skull 
work on how these things will affect the 
organization in the future . . . and maybe 
even beginning to get ready for it. 


Organization planning for growth 
isn’t just more of the same luncheon 
meat sliced differently. Growth creates 
a world of specialists who are becom- 
ing more and more specialized. With 
the hardening of the categories in re- 
search, development, sales, and manu- 
facturing, the organization planner 
finds that many of his precepts—cop- 
ied from the old infantry handbook or 
handed down without substantial 


change from the organization domi- 
nated by unskilled labor—will not be 
able to solve the problems his manage- 
ment is confronted with. 

Still another aspect of organization 


planning that has thrown personnel 
management out of step has been the 
controversy in recent years over the 
much-discussed “organization man,” 
whose creativity is stifled by conform- 
ity. How much thought have person- 
nel people given to this problem? Says 
one company president: 


I think all management was caught short 
by Whyte’s book on conformity and the 
organization man. My directors have all 
read it and they often ask me about where 
we stand in our organization on con- 
formity. They want our scientists, man- 
agers, and key staff people to feel free 
and creative, and they expect me to make 
sure that the right conditions exist for 
the individual to be able to work at ease 
in the organization. 

Yet I never heard my personnel manager 
say one word about the subject. He hadn’t 
even read the book! I asked him what he 
thought about Chris Argyris’ book the 


other day and he didn’t even know who 
I was talking about. I think it’s a damn 
shame when the company president has 
to tell the personnel manager about the 
latest social science research that affects 
his job. He should be telling me. 


Organization, as the literature im- 
plies, has a substantial effect upon cre- 
ativity. Who is better qualified than the 
personnel manager to devise new ad- 
ministrative approaches that will free 
the creative man from his traditional 
shackles to organizational needs? 


Executive Compensation 

For many years, the personnel de- 
partment’s responsibility for wage and 
salary administration excluded any 
truck with executive salaries. These 
were considered too important and 
too private for the lowly personnel 
staff to handle. Although this atti- 
tude has, by and large, gone by the 
board, personnel managers are still lag- 
ging behind in this area—especially in 
growth companies, where the com- 
pensation of executives who make 
growth happen throws many of the 
older notions of wage and salary ad- 
ministration into a cocked hat. 

A recent study by Dean Abbott of 
the University of Virginia and his col- 
leagues concluded that the executive 
has a unique role in the economy 
which justifies his being paid differ- 
ently from either the owner-manager 
or the hired employee of classical eco- 
nomics. The primary goal of executive 
compensation should be to motivate 
the manager to maximum effort rather 
than simply to pay him for his work. 
In a growth company, this is especially 
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pertinent, for growth is never achieved 
by hired hands—it comes from the to- 
tal involvement of the man in the com- 
pany. Thus, growth companies require 
a higher percentage of executives of 
the type who “make things happen 
and stimulate others to do likewise.” 
Hence, the challenge to personnel men 
is to devise compensation plans that 
exclude office holders who simply pre- 
side over the company’s affairs in fa- 
vor of innovators and leaders of execu- 
tive teams who are not only dissatis- 
fied with the status quo but are also 
capable of changing it. 

Another aspect of salary administra- 
tion was pointed up by Jay Otis of 
Western Reserve University who dis- 
covered that salaries tend to “cluster” 
around certain fair-haired depart- 
ments or activities in a firm. If sales, 
for example, is the favored department, 
the salaries paid to the sales force will 
be found to be higher in the estab- 
lished grade and range than those of 
other departments. In another com- 
pany, the favored department may be 
research and development, or manu- 
facturing. 

Although traditional salary adminis- 
tration practice deplores such apparent 
inequities, such a pattern (on a 
planned basis) might be exactly the 
procedure needed to impel growth. If, 
on the surface, this approach seems to 
be an invitation to chaos, it is simply 
because no imaginative personnel man 
has yet done the required staff work 
to tailor a system whereby executives 
are given the opportunity to win 
“sprint money” for achieving special 
immediate growth goals for their de- 
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partments. Would such a plan work? 
Here’s what two company presidents 
with whom I have discussed the idea 
had to say about it: 


> Last year the incentive committee of 
our board voted to give special bonuses 
to two of our top managers who had 
achieved some spectacular gains in their 
own areas of the business. It occurred to 
me at the time that if maybe we had 
dangled some of this extra prize money 
—like at the rodeo—in front of other exec- 
utives in charge of activities that needed 
that extra push during the year, they'd 
have busted a gut to carry through too. 
> I asked a few of our top people what 
they thought of setting up special prize 
money for individual department heads 
on a one-time-only basis for unusual gains 
during a fixed period ahead. They almost 
all reacted with enthusiasm. The only 
ones who didn’t were the people who are 
probably our weakest sisters to begin with. 


Devising such a plan, however, is no 
idle exercise to be done on a scratch 
pad in one afternoon. Many attempts 
have been made along these lines and 
subsequently revised or abandoned be- 
cause of public criticism, litigation, or 
internal dissension. The major prob- 
lem is to reconcile the personal interests 
of the executive with his role as trustee 
of the business for the stockholders, 
the employees, and the public. Safe- 
guards are needed also to prevent gra- 
tuitous bonuses from falling to the 
lucky alone, without due regard for 
executive skill, aggressiveness, wis- 
dom, and moral courage. Neverthe- 
less, in growth companies, the motiva- 
tion of competent executives who are 
instrumental to that growth is pri- 


mary. 
Who is better equipped, by training 
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and experience, to deal with the basic 
motivational factors and procedural 
pitfalls of this kind of executive com- 
pensation plan than the personnel ad- 
ministrator ? 


Innovation Planning 

The lion’s share of planning for in- 
novation has been done in a growing 
_ company when policies that attract 
and motivate high-talent personnel 
have been provided. But, as Harbison 
and Hill pointed out in Manpower 
and Innovation in American Industry, 
“greater use of high-talent manpower 
is only one consequence of the rate of 
innovation in an economy.” When in- 
novation on a planned and large-scale 
basis hits a going concern, it has many 
effects on personnel—all too few of 
which are planned for with an eye to 
averting unfortunate consequences. 

New ideas, regardless of their form 
or source, have disruptive effects on 
employees. The most obvious of these 
is that the organization gets larger, 
with the result that there are more 
layers of communications and thus 
more possibilities of misunderstand- 
ing, conflict, and confusion. Since com- 
munications are normally considered a 
personnel reponsibility, it falls to the 
personnel man to consider the possible 
effects of growth on communications 
throughout the organization. Though 
admittedly, this is a difficult thing to 
predict, that is no reason for conclud- 
ing that it cannot be done. 

Another area for personnel study 
and action in the realm of innovation 
planning is the effect of change on in- 
terpersonal relations. For example: 


In an electromechanical products com- 
pany, the research and development de- 
partment invented a complex product, 
tested it, and started it into production. 
Shortly afterward, a great squabble de- 
veloped over who should have jurisdiction 
over the new product. The research people 
insisted on having extensive authority over 
specifications and manufacturing processes 
because “the bugs aren’t out of it.” The 
manufacturing and engineering people 
insisted that they would ask for whatever 
advice they needed. “Don’t call us—we’ll 
call you,” the engineers proposed. In the 
ensuing debate, several key men resigned. 


Despite the assertions of the oppos- 
ing parties that the intractable people 
opposing them constituted the root of 
the problem, the real trouble was 
caused by the company’s failure to 
plan for the acceptance of new ideas. 
As the British scientist, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, once remarked: “If an idea hits 
a society which is not geared to being 
so struck, it can cause great damage. 
On the other hand, if the society is al- 
ready in forward motion the idea will 
have the salutary effect of impelling it 
ahead even faster.” 

The following examples illustrate 
three situations where innovation can 
be disruptive. 

>A new marketing plan is proposed 
which drastically affects the sales organi- 
zation and its present practices. Since it 
alters advertising budgets, calls for new 
display techniques which the salesmen 
must carry out, and a change in pricing 
which will alter the salesmen’s present 
income, it meets all-out resistance. 

> A staff department responsible for the 

development of better methods of quality 

control introduces a radical departure in 
sampling-inspection systems. Plant man- 
agers, without full knowledge of the un- 
derlying mathematics of the system, give 
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it the cold shoulder and continue to use 
the old pattern until they receive direct 
orders from above to install the new plan. 
For more than a year the plan gets grudg- 
ing usage. In many locations, it never has 
a fair trial and is reported by the plant 
people to be unworkable. 

> An industrial engineering department 
is established and a topflight manager 
hired. The department goes to work im- 
mediately to improve methods in the 
plant, to establish cost-control systems, and 
to automate several assembly lines. Re- 
sistance rises and increases among line 
people. Finally, it reaches the president 
who is advised by his principal lieutenants 
to get rid of the offending department. 
Reluctantly, he fires the whole crew of 
industrial engineers. Most of the projects 
which they started, all badly needed, are 
abandoned. 


Any working executive or staff man 
could cite hundreds of similar exam- 
ples, all pointing up what happens 
when an organization has not been 
conditioned to accept and adopt new 
ideas. Yet, an unfavorable climate to 
new ideas can be changed by intelli- 
gent, planned action. And often this 
change of attitude and climate can be 
initiated by the personnel department. 
In one large food company, for in- 
stance, the growth plans and aspira- 
tions of the company were the topics of 
company-wide meetings over a five- 
year period. Coupled with individual 
incentives for growth and new ideas, 
the old, static climate was rejuvenated. 
Said the research director: 

> Five years ago we had our desk drawers 

filled with completed projects waiting 

their turn with the rest of the organiza- 
tion for manufacturing and marketing. 

Today the pressure from general managers 


and line people upon us to'“invent some- 
thing tomorrow” is tremendous. 
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What specific actions can personnel 
administrations take to foster such a 
climate of innovation? Among them 
we might list: 

> Disseminating, by means of training 

courses, conferences, and special informa- 

tion channels, the company’s growth plans 
throughout the organization. 

® Changing standards of selection and 

promotion so that men who “make things 

happen” will be moved up fast. 

> Making salary policies flexible enough 

to reward the authors of new ideas as: 

well as the men who carry them out. 

» Devising and installing sanctions 

against obstruction, delay, inertia, and 

laziness by making such behavior a basis 
for unfavorable appraisal and performance 
rating. 

> Studying organizational structure and 

functions to eliminate rigidity and to per- 

mit maximum freedom and scope to the 
creative man and the innovator. 

> Training the organization in cost re- 

duction and profit improvement. 

In sum then, we have seen that 
company growth has changed the em- 
phasis in personnel administration 
from morale to creativity and pro- 
ductivity—a change that has caught 
many personnel men busy solving the 
wrong problem. And even though 
companies may not continue to grow 
as rapidly as they have done over the 
past 10 years (nothing grows that fast 
forever), we must expect that the new 
emphasis upon creativity and produc- 
tivity will go on regardless, an empha- 
sis that points to a basic change in di- 
rection for personnel administration 
henceforth. 

Certainly, to many line managers it 
will come as a vast relief not to be con- 
fronted with “It’s good for morale,” as 
the stock justification for everything 
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from coffee breaks to tinted office tele- 
phones. Justifying such refinements on 
the basis of their contribution to crea- 
tivity and greater productivity may be 
reducing things to more specific and 
tangible terms. After all, we can always 
ask the creative man, “Just what, 
specifically, have you created re- 
cently?” 

It’s also entirely possible that, by 
focusing its efforts on creativity and 


productivity, the personnel depart- 
ment will coincidentally stumble upon 
the very thing it has been waving its 
butterfly net at all these years without 
so far managing to capture a single 
specimen—our old friend morale. At 
all events, there’s now a fair amount of 
evidence that people who are busy pro- 
ducing something useful and tapping 
their own inventive skills are normally 
quite free of discontent. 


Today’s Office: A Decorator’s Dream 


Comparep To the drab, improperly ventilated, and dimly lit office of 20 years ago, 
today’s office is a veritable palace. Two major factors have contributed to this meta- 
morphosis: (1) The shortage of clerical help precipitated by World War Il, and (2) 
the finding that clerical employees are usually more efficient when working in a 


pleasing and comfortable environment. 


Some of the more prominent trends in the drive to improve the appearance and 
functionality of the office, according to a recent National Office Management Associ- 


ation survey, are: 
Painted walls (often in pastel colors) 
Composition flooring 
Fluorescent lighting 
Sound control 
Air conditioning 
Temperature control 
Increased space allocation 
Wood furniture in private offices 
Metal furniture in general offices 


Dull or medium-dull gloss finishes on desks 

A small percentage of offices also reported having a music system which, in most 
cases, was rented from a commercial operator. In all, 35 NOMA chapters participated 
in the survey, representing a wide variety of businesses in Canada and in the Eastern, 
East Central, West Central, Southern, and Western sections of the United States. 











Companies that curtail production time 
as an alternative to laying off workers 
may find themselves on the short end of 
the stick, if the issue goes to arbitration. 


Setting the Workweek— 
AVanishing Management Right? 


JAMES L. CENTNER 


The Hess & Eisenhardt Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To the growing list of management 
rights either given away or modified 
at the bargaining table, or restricted by 
third-party interpretation in voluntary 
arbitration proceedings, something 
new, it seems, must be added: the 
right to set the workweek. This pre- 
rogative has been put to a severe test 
in a recent rash of arbitration cases, 
and a review of the awards indicates 
that, on the whole, management came 
off decidedly second best. 

With one exception, all the cases in 
question had one characteristic in com- 
mon: Rather than lay off junior em- 
ployees in times of excessive inventory, 
model change, or material short- 
age, management reduced its normal 
40-hour, five-day workweek to a some- 
what shorter one—usually a 35-hour, 
five-day week, or a 32-hour, four-day 
week. In the remaining case, the cut- 
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back in hours was scheduled only after 
the company had already laid off to the 
point where further reductions in the 
workforce would have been seriously 
detrimental to its continued opera- 
tions. 

Though, as is well known, no one 
arbitration case—or even a series of 
similar cases—sets a precedent, the fact 
remains that arbitrators do take into 
account the reasoning employed by 
other arbitrators and the conclusions 
they have reached on similar issues. It 
may be instructive, therefore, to take a 
look at some of the recent awards on 
this issue—bearing in mind, of course, 
that synopses and extracts are a poor 
substitute for reading a case in full, 
since the individual award is based on 
specific contract clauses and the par- 
ticular agreement as a whole. 


To take the brighter side of the pic- 
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ture first, arbitrator Fred Whitney em- 
phatically upheld management’s right 
to schedule production in Dayton 
Steel Foundry Co. (30 LA 938). In 
this case, the employer decided to oper- 
ate the plant on a four-day basis, and 
to schedule some employees for the 
fifth day if customer requirements 
made this necessary. The contract con- 
tained a minimal management-rights 
clause. Opined the arbitrator: 
It is, of course, fully recognized that the 
company has the unilateral right to sched- 
ule production. It may operate a five-day 
week, a seven-day week, or even a one-day 
week. This is a decision which need not 
be negotiated with the union, and cer- 
tainly the decisions of the company in this 
respect are not reviewable in arbitration. 
Scheduling of production under the labor 
agreement remains a unilateral right of 


the firm. 

Management chalked up another 
victory in Basic, Inc., reported at 31 
LA 933. Here, arbitrator Edward C. 
Maxwell cited three reasons for up- 
holding the company’s right to reduce 
the workweek: (1) the contract was 
silent regarding short workweeks and 
temporary reductions in the work- 
force; (2) reduced hours did not con- 
stitute “layoff” within the meaning of 
a contract provision requiring applica- 
tion of plant-wide seniority; and (3) 
since the contract was of recent origin, 
the parties had not yet developed any 
clear past practice with respect to re- 
duction of hours within a single work- 
week. Interestingly enough, this con- 
tract contains a clause that reserves to 
management the right “to determine 


* Case references cited throughout this article 
are from the Bureau of National Affairs’ Labor 
Arbitration Reports, unless otherwise noted. 


the Starting and quitting time and the 
number of hours to be worked.” 

Again, in Precision Rubber Products 
Corp. (31 LA 1066), arbitrator Robert 
C. McIntosh, basing his decision on 
the wording of the agreement’s senior- 
ity clauses, ruled that the company did 
not violate the contract when it laid 
off senior employees for one day to 
distribute the available work among 
the employees on the basis of a four- 
day week. 

But in Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
(31 LA 855), management failed to es- 
tablish its right to schedule production 
on the basis of equalizing the available 
work. On the strength of 20 years of 
practice at the local level, a Board of 
Arbitration, chaired by Sidney L. 
Cahn, ruled that since the contract 
specified that the company could not 
change schedules “where by local 
agreement schedules are not to be 
changed in absence of mutual agree- 
ment,” the employer did not have the 
right to schedule senior employees for 
a four-day week while the plant was 
working a five-day week, merely to 
divide the available work among all 
the employees during a production 
cutback. 

From the four awards just cited, it 
might seem as though management’s 
right to schedule operations or to de- 
termine the extent to which the plant 
is to be operated has been fairly well 
preserved. After all, a batting average 
of .750 is not one to be sneezed at in 
the arbitration field. But these particu- 
lar awards were rendered in 1958. The 
climate changed abruptly early in 
1959, when the boom was lowered on 
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Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
Co. (32 LA 493), with Samuel S. 
Kates writing the majority opinion. 
While this is a rather involved state- 
ment written in a scholarly style, with 
numerous citations of prior awards 
and a strong dissenting opinion by the 
company-appointed arbitrator, Hub- 
bard C. Capes, the facts themselves are 
not complicated. 


The Picture Changes 


The situation in this case was as 
follows: business fell off somewhat 
and, after having laid off to the point 
where, in some classifications, only one 
man remained, the company reduced 
the workweek to 32 hours, later raising 
it to 35. The union protested that man- 
agement had no such unilateral right 
and stipulated that further layoffs 
should be made, with senior employ- 
ees being retained. The contract con- 
tained typical “hours,” “overtime,” 
and “seniority” clauses. Apparently, 
however, it did not contain a “prerog- 
atives” clause. 

Here are some significant excerpts 
from the award: 

Language used in a contract should, gen- 

erally, be deemed to have been adopted 


for a purpose. The purpose which the 
language itself purports to state should 
not be lightly disregarded. The dictionary 
or commonly accepted meaning of the 
language used, although not controlling, 
should be considered significant. 
It is true that reference to a “basic work- 
ing week”? does not preclude possible 
variations from the “base.” Such variations 
include, among others, holiday shutdowns 
* The arbitrator refers here to the “Hours of 
Work” clause, which states, “The basic work- 
ing week shall be forty (40) hours per week, 
eight (8) hours per day... .” 
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expressly authorized by the contract, guar- 
anteed four-hour, report-in hours express- 
ly mentioned in the contract in the event 
more than four hours of work in particular 
jobs or operations on particular days 
should not be available. Such non-availa- 
bility of work may be the result of break- 
downs, lack of materials, operational in- 
terruptions in the flow of production, 
changes in product specifications, manage- 
ment decisions as to production require- 
ments, and other causes; and these causes 
may warrant shutdowns of particular jobs 
or operations or departments or the plant 
itself at management’s unilateral decision 
during particular days or weeks: In all 
such situations, the company’s retained 
management prerogatives authorize it to 
make unilateral decisions in good faith as 
it chooses. Likewise, by reason of the past 
practice construction of the contract by 
the parties, management's unilateral right 
to deviate from the base, by non-schedul- 
ing of hours on days having certain rela- 
tionship to holidays, or for taking inven- 
tory, has also been recognized. These 
management prerogatives, however, in my 
opinion do not authorize management, 
when not necessary for plant efficiency or 
product quality, unilaterally to order a 
continuing future deviation from the basic 
workweek specified as in this contract 
merely because management prefers to 
share the work among all the employees 
rather than to lay off junior employees. 
Mr. Kates then went on to suggest 
that the contract, both as a whole and 
in the light of its seniority clauses, in- 
dicated preference for senior over jun- 
ior employees as a general rule. He 
also made an interesting distinction 
between “scheduling of work or pro- 
duction” and “scheduling of the regu- 
lar workday or workweek hours,” 
holding that the former is strictly a 
matter of management discretion, 
while the latter is covered by the con- 
tract: 
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By virtue of Article II—Hours—the com- 
pany by contract relinquished its manage- 
ment right to schedule the extent of the 
regular workday or workweek hours as 
it might desire, even though it did not 
give up its right to schedule the extent 
of work or production as it might desire. 
If the work or production which manage- 
ment wishes performed during any partic- 
ular day or week is sufficient to make use 
of the basic eight-hour working day or 
40-hour working week by senior em- 
ployees who can perform the desired tasks 
without impairment of plant efficiency or 
product quality, it seems to me that the 
contractual intention in this plant is that 
such basic workday or workweek basis 
should be effectuated. 


Thus, the company lost its case, and 
the employees who would have been 
retained if junior employees had been 
laid off were paid for the time they 
had lost as a result of the reduction in 
hours. 

The dissenting opinion by Mr. 
Capes was quite caustic, pointing out 
that the award and its reasoning com- 
pletely ignored the well-established 
principle of residual management 
rights. He also held that neither con- 
tract language nor evidence of intent 
indicated that management had agreed 
to limit its right to reduce hours uni- 
laterally when it was convinced that 
further layoffs would impair efficiency 
and product quality. 


Loss Follows Loss 


After this award, management's 
losses began piling up. First there was 
the Florence Pipe, Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company case, reported at 9 
ALAA 70,857,3 where management's 


* American Labor Arbitration Awards, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


old bug-a-boo, “mutual agreement,” 
came back to haunt it. Here, Edward 
A. Lynch ruled that, under a contract 
providing clerical workers with a 
standard weekly salary for a 40-hour 
week, and barring change in the 
existing rates unless mutually agreed 
on, the company could not unilaterally 
reduce the workweek to 32 hours and 
pay only 32 hours’ wages. He added 
that if the company wished to econo- 
mize because of poor business condi- 
tions, it must reduce the workforce— 
not the workweek. 

Within three days—too closely for 
one award to have influenced the other 
—the decision in Kennecott Copper 
Corp. (32 LA 244) followed suit. A 
five-man panel of arbitrators heard 
this case and Carl L. Schedler wrote 
the majority award—an opinion 
which must have come as quite a 
shock. to the company arbitrators, 
since it took them four months to re- 
cover their equilibrium and write the 
dissenting opinion reported at 32 LA 
983. 

At the outset, Mr. Schedler quickly 
disposed of the company’s charge that 
this was a non-arbitrable issue involv- 
ing a traditional management right 
clearly spelled out in the contract. 
“Disputes do not lose their quality of 
arbitrability merely because they can 
be decided only one way,” he said. 

The union asserted that the com- 
pany’s reduction of the workweek to 
four days over a three-month interval, 
in lieu of resorting to layoff in a pe- 
riod of excessive inventory, violated 
seniority rights. The award took note 
of a prior case: 
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In support of its position the union relies 
considerably on International Harvester 
Company case 24 LA 311, wherein the 
arbitrator held that the company had vio- 
lated the contract by reducing the work- 
week instead of instituting layoffs as pro- 
vided for in the agreement. I have read 
the International Harvester case, and it 
seems to me that the facts in this case are 
quite similar to the facts in the instant 
case, and in the International Harvester 
situation the arbitrator held that the com- 
pany had violated the agreement by re- 
ducing the workweek from five days to 
four days instead of using the layoff pro- 
cedure. On the basis of the whole record, 
it is my finding that, even though there 
is no express language providing for or 
prohibiting a shortened workweek, it is 
nevertheless the intent of the parties from 
the four corners of the agreement to have 

a reduction in force by laying off the junior 

employees when it becomes necessary to 

curtail production. Consequently, I will 
sustain the grievance. 

This meant determining which of 
the employees (80 per cent of the force) 
would have been retained in the event 
of layoffs, and paying them eight 
hours’ wages for each of the 12 weeks 
they had worked a reduced schedule. 

The dissenting opinion, by Ed- 
mund J. Flynn and B. L. Himes, 
should be read in its entirety. In sum, 
however, it argues that the majority 
opinion changed the collective bar- 
gaining agreement in three respects: 
(1) By emasculating the management- 
rights clause; (2) by ignoring the fluc- 
tuating workweek, which had been 
agreed upon and which had survived 
the test of time and prior negotiations 
without ever having been challenged 
by the union; and (3) by adding to the 
seniority provisions rights and privi- 
leges neither granted nor intended by 
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the company. The opinion concluded: 


Should arbitrators generally follow this 
approach, arbitration would take on a new 
look. Certainly employers would be most 
reluctant to have disputes settled on the 
basis of that new look. Particularly is 
this so when an arbitrator would then have 
within his power the authority to upset the 
fundamental basis of the American free 
enterprise system; namely, management’s 
right to manage. 

On the heels of this case Kennecott 
Copper Corp. was involved in the 
same issue at another plant location. 
In this second case, reported at 32 LA 
649, arbitrator Arthur M. Ross, noting 
the award just cited, ruled: 

A central purpose of arbitration is to termi- 

nate controversies so that the parties may 

know where they stand. The only way to 
achieve this purpose is to follow the Sched- 
ler award. Otherwise Kennecott and the 

Machinists would be back where they 

started. 


In the light of these awards and the 
clearly defined direction they take, 
management would do well to reach 
for its contracts and determine exactly 
where it stands before facing the ad- 
mittedly poor choice of either reduc- 
ing hours or laying off junior employ- 
ees. Three clauses, in particular, would 
seem to warrant close scrutiny: 

First of all, what does the manage- 
ment-rights clause actually say in 
black and white? If, incidentally, the 
company belongs to the school that 
does not believe in inserting a man- 
agement-rights clause in the labor 
agreement—or has somehow negoti- 
ated it away—Round One has already 
been lost. Certainly, the decisions just 
cited give little support to the principle 
of residual rights. 
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Next, how about the “hours” clause? 
If, as in the Motch & Merryweather 
case, it simply states, “The basic work- 
week shall be 40 hours,” management 
may be in trouble. A clause that 


L.,Cahn held here that the company 
had the unilateral right to reduce the 
workweek from five to four days 
rather than resort to layoff. 

Lastly, management would be well 


would seem to meet the test of arbitra- 
tion might read as follows: 


advised to check the seniority clauses. 
Can they be interpreted in such a way 
as to give away or modify management 
rights already stipulated elsewhere? 

At best, arbitration always entails 
some risk—a risk that is especially 
serious when what appears to be a 
simple grievance turns into the abroga- 
tion of a key element in management’s 
right to manage. By constantly check- 
ing the contract and following the 
trend of arbitration awards, an alert 
management can at least minimize the 
chances of this happening. 


For the purpose of computing the pay of 
employees, the normal workday shall be 
eight (8) hours and the normal workweek 
shall be forty (40) hours. This section 
defines the normal hours of work and 
shall not be construed as a guarantee of 
hours of work per day or per week or 
days of work per week. Hours shall be 
regulated by the amount of work availa- 
ble. 


A good illustration of what is meant 
by “normal” is contained in the case of 
Blaw-Knox Co. (32 LA 747). Sidney 


Wages in 1960—More 


DEFERRED WAGE INCREASES provided for under contracts now in force will raise the 
average wage almost 8 cents an hour this year, according to a survey by the Bureau 
of National Affairs. Actually, since many of these contracts also contain escalator 
clauses, the total 1960 increase may even be several cents more. 

Of the more than 1,900 forthcoming increases analyzed by BNA, those in the con- 
struction industry will be unusually large and numerous. Trucking and wholesale and 
retail trade will also show substantial increases, averaging over 10 cents an hour. 
The smallest increases will be in aircraft, apparel, automobiles, paper, textiles, and 
services. The manufacturing industries, with an average deferred increase of 7.1 
cents an hour, and nonmanufacturing with 9.9 cents an hour, will be closest to the 
general industrial average of 7.5 cents an hour (excluding the construction industry). 

Along with the higher wages will go a rise in fringe benefits, with pension plans 
being most affected, the BNA study indicates. 














Few employers seem to bave any systematic means 
of controlling the operations of their health in- 
surance plans. Here’s how W birlpool Corporation 
has gone about it. 


Evaluating the 


Medical Care Program 


THOMAS H. PAINE 


Hewitt Associates 
Libertyville, Illinois 


Ween an employer sponsors a bene- 
fit plan that protects his employees 
against the impact of medical expenses, 
he is accepting a commitment to meet 
one of today’s fastest-rising consumer 
costs. As evidence of this, we have 
only to compare the 1957 general con- 
umer price index, which rose 20.2 per- 
cent from its 1947-1949 base, with the 
medical costs index, which rose 38 per 
cent.” Expressed in another way, medi- 
cal costs have been increasing by “o 
per cent compounded monthly, caus- 
ing the $7,749 million that Americans 
spent on medical care in 1948 to al- 
most double by 1957.? 

Along with this rise in costs has 
gone a change in the pattern of medi- 
* Monthly Labor Review. Vol. 82, No. 3 (1959), 
p. 358. 


*?U.S. Income and Output. U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1958, p. 150. 
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RICHARD G. WOODS 


Whirlpool! Corporation 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


cal expenses. From 1948 to 1957, doc- 
tors’ fees decreased from 30 per cent 
to 24 per cent of the nation’s medical 
bill, while hospital charges rose from 
21 per cent to 26 per cent.’ Indeed, 
since World War II, hospital costs have 
been increasing at the rate of %o per 
cent compounded monthly. 

The mounting costs of hospital care 
have been due to the sharp increase in 
the use of hospital facilities combined 
with the increase in hospital costs per 
patient day. Admissions to short-term 
non-federal hospitals per 1,000 of the 
population, for instance, rose from 103 
in 1948 to 123 in 1957. And, although 
the average length of hospital stay 
dropped from 8.7 days in 1948 to 7.6 
days in 1957,* the total number of days 
of hospital care per 1,000 of the popu- 
<prcapind, Posracd of thi: Atmesteny Sespiad 
Association. Vol. 32, No. 15, Part 2, p. 364. 
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lation rose from 896 to 934.5 Over the 
same period, hospital costs per patient 
day grew from $14.06 to $26.81.° Since 
most employer-sponsored medical care 
plans provide protection against hos- 
pital expenses, companies are thus com- 
mitted to keeping up with the fastest- 
rising component in over-all medical 
costs. 


How Employers’ Costs Have Risen 


But that isn’t the end of the story. 
The number of persons covered by 
Blue Cross and insurance company 
programs pre-paying medical care ex- 
penses rose from about 61 million, or 
42 per cent of the population, in 1948 
to over 121 million, or 71 per cent of 
the population, in 1957. As a result of 
this phenomenal increase, the propor- 
tion of total hospital bills covered by 
prepayment plans grew from one- 
third in 1948 to three-fifths in 1957. 
Since over three-quarters of this cov- 
erage is sponsored by employers, the 
cost impact on employee benefit plans 
has been substantial.’ 

In addition to the expansion in hos- 
pitalization coverage, there has been a 
rapid rise in pre-payment coverage 
against the costs of physicians’ services. 
In 1948, only 23 per cent of the popula- 
tion were covered for surgical ex- 
penses and a mere 9 per cent for other 
physicians’ services; by 1958 these pro- 
portions had risen to 64 per cent and 
42 per cent, respectively. At present, al- 
most one-third of physicians’ charges 


* Ibid, pp. 14, 351, and 355. 

* Ibid, p. 364. 

*The Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance 
Coverage in the United States as of December 
31, 1957. Health Insurance Council, New York, 
p. Il. 


are paid through pre-payment plans.® 

Since pre-payment has been used 
most extensively on the fastest-rising 
health care costs, we can safely estimate 
that the cost of employer-sponsored 
medical plans has been rising at least 
as fast as the %o per cent monthly rate 
for health care costs as a whole. In 
fact, in many instances, employers’ 
costs probably have been increasing 
even faster—partly because of the 
trend toward plans financed solely by 
the employer, and partly because, un- 
der contributory plans, it is common 
practice for employee contribution 
rates to remain constant, while the em- 
ployer makes up the difference when 
costs increase. Suppose, for example, 
that employee contributions represent 
50 per cent of a plan’s costs at the 
outset and, over a period of years, the 
total cost of the plan doubles. If there 
is no increase in the employee-contri- 
bution rate, the cost to the company 
will triple. 

Thus, employers have a considerable 
stake in stemming the tide of increas- 
ing medical costs and more particu- 
larly in controlling medical plan ex- 
penditures. There are many possible 
approaches to this problem. Cost con- 
trols can be established, for example, 
through revisions to the plan’s struc- 
ture, such as making provision for de- 
ductibles, coinsurance, maximum ben- 
efits, and so on. Alternatively, the 
company may try to effect economies 
through improved administration, 
such as using preventive medicine 
or placing curbs on malingering. But 
whatever approach it elects to use, it 


* Ibid. 
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needs facts based on experience with 
its own plan before taking any action. 

The financial criteria commonly 
used in arriving at such a decision are 
an inadequate source of the facts re- 
quired. While premium and claim re- 
ports may reveal that costs and claims 
are going up, they can neither iden- 
tify the reasons for the increase, nor 
' pin-point exactly where it is occurring. 
Thus, they cannot indicate possible 
solutions to the problem. 


Measures for Evaluation 


More useful criteria can be devel- 
oped by measuring the operation of 
the medical plan in terms of the com- 
pany’s particular goals. For example, 
the company may have certain cost ob- 
jectives: It may want to pay as little as 
possible; or its aim may be to share 
the cost of the plan with the employ- 
ces on the basis of a predetermined 
percentage split; or it may wish to fix 
contributions in cents-per-hour or as a 
percentage of payroll. The plan may be 
intended as a compensation tool— 
either to make up for low pay or other 
benefits or to offset high pay or bene- 
fits (as a minimum cost item). 

The company may also have certain 
benefit objectives: It may want to pay 
a uniform proportion of employee 
medical bills, or it may prefer to pay a 
higher proportion of one type of med- 
ical expense than of another, such as 
100 per cent of hospital bills and 50 per 
cent of other bills; it may wish to vary 
coverage according to the size of the 
bill, such as 50 per cent of bills up to 
$500 and 100 per cent of bills in excess 
of that amount. 
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Finally, the company may have cer- 
tain employee relations objectives: 
Within the framework of its over-all 
cost and benefit goals, it may wish to 
use the medical care plan as a means 
of improving its employee relations. 

The specific goals set up by the com- 
pany in these three areas help to de- 
termine the provisions of the plan. Pro- 
gram specifications can be judged to 
be “good” or “bad” in light of the 
goals that the company seeks to attain. 
Thus, in evaluating how the plan is 
working out in practice, the analysis 
should be tailored to indicate the ex- 
tent to which the employer’s objec- 
tives are being met. In carrying out 
such an evaluation, four broad cate- 
gories of measurement can be used: 

1. Utilization of benefits: What has 
been the incidence of different types of 
medical expense? How many cases of 
hospitalization were involved? What 
was the average length of stay? How 
many different kinds of operations 
have been experienced? 

2. Effectiveness of benefits: What 
percentage of the employee’s bill is be- 
ing met by the plan? How does this 
percentage vary among different em- 
ployee groups, between employees and 
dependents, and among bills of dif- 
ferent amounts? 

3. Effectiveness of financing: How 
much money has the company paid 
which was not returned in claims or 
dividends? What was this money used 
for? 

4. Employee relations: what do the 
employees think of the program? To 
what extent are individual needs being 
met? 
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An evaluation along these lines can 
help the company determine the extent 
to which its goals are being fulfilled 
as well as providing a constructive 
foundation for revising the plan’s spec- 
ifications. (In passing, it must be ad- 
mitted that, in some instances, the cart 
may come before the horse—the an- 
alysis itself may trigger the first real 
formulation of company goals in this 
area.) To illustrate the kind of data 
forthcoming from an evaluation of this 
kind, we shall supplement our discus- 
sion of the four criteria set forth above 
with some findings from a study of 
the Whirlpool Corporation’s medical 
plan for salaried employees for the 
year 1957. 

In ascertaining the cost of the medi- 
cal plan, two factors must be taken 


into account: (1) the extent to which 
benefits are being used and (2) the cost 
per unit of care received. In the case of 
the former, the following data should 
be compiled: (@) number of cases, (5) 
average length of hospital stay, and 
(c) total days of care. 

Exhibit 1 shows the number of hos- 
pital cases occurring under the Whirl- 
pool plan. Computed in terms of the 
number of cases per 1,000 employees, 
it gives comparisons among the com- 
pany’s various divisions and distin- 
guishes between employee and de- 
pendent experience, and medical-sur- 
gical and maternity cases. 

Average length of hospital stay can 
be computed similarly on a compara- 
tive basis. But a clearer picture of hos- 
pital utilization probably is obtained 
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by calculating the total days of care per 
1,000 employees. This figure is arrived 
at by multiplying the number of cases 
by the average length of hospital stay. 
As may be seen from Table 1, when 
the figures are split up into employee 
and dependent experience and further 
broken down by divisions, substantial- 
ly different patterns of utilization 
emerge. 

The extent to which other types of 
sickness benefits have been used can 
be analyzed in the same way. A study 
of surgical experience, for example, 
can indicate the frequency of the ma- 
jor types of operations, determine the 
range of charges for each type, and 
pin-point cases where abnormally 
high expenses seem to have been in- 
curred. 


Evaluating the Effectiveness of Benefits 


While these measures of benefit util- 
ization are helpful in indicating cost 
trends, controlling abuses, and plan- 
ning program changes, they do not 
reflect the degree to which the medical 
plan is meeting the company’s benefit 
goals. To ascertain the program’s ef- 
fectiveness in this respect, we need to 
know how much of the actual cost of 
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service is being met by the plan. This 
entails comparing the bills incurred by 
the employees with the claims paid. 
The resulting percentage of bills paid 
is a fundamental measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the medical care program. 
Variations of this measure are: 

1. Average hospital bill per day com- 
pared with average claim paid per 
hospital day. 

2. Per cent of bill paid per type of 
benefit. 

3. Per cent of bill paid by size of 
bill. 

4. Per cent of bill paid for employ- 
ees and for dependents. 

5. Per cent of bill paid per employee 
(including dependents) per year. 

6. Per cent of bill per employee 
group (e¢.g., exempt vs. non-exempt). 

7. Per cent of bill paid per division. 

Thus Exhibit 2, which illustrates the 
per cent of bill paid for various types 
of benefit, both for employees and for 
dependents, shows that, in general 
about 95 per cent of hospital expenses 
were paid, while supplemental acci- 
dent bills were met in full. (The 110 
per cent payment for employees’ sup- 
plemental accident bills was due to 
overlap in allocating bills among vari- 





TABLE 1 
Total Days of Hospital Care Per 1,000 Employees 
(Maternity and Non-Maternity Combined) 


Employees Dependents Combined 

All Divisions 1,581 2,316 
Division A 498 1,322 1,820 

i 8B 768 1,054 1,822 
Division C 837 1,744 2,581 
Division D 991 1,394 2,385 
Division E 558 1,783 2,341 
Division F 802 1,651 2,453 
Division G 999 1,911 2,910 
Division H 651 1,835 2,486 
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TOTAL BILL VS. TOTAL CLAIM 
BY TYPE OF BENEFIT 
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TOTAL 
BILL: $546,943 
CLAIMS: $477953 


% of Bill Paid: 87.4 
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ous types of expenses.) As will be 
seen, the percentage of surgical bills 
paid—especially maternity—was not 
so high as for the other classes of medi- 
cal expense. 


Evaluating the Effectiveness of Financing 

Thus far, we have considered the 
problem of evaluation in terms of the 
benefits paid under the program, what 
they are paid for, and how they com- 
pare with the employees’ medical bills. 
Another dimension can be added to 
the analysis by investigating the fi- 
nancial mechanism of the plan itself. 
Three aspects can be considered here: 

1. What proportion of total pre- 
miums is returned as claims and divi- 
dends, and what distribution is made 
of the balance? 


2. What do employee contributions 
pay for? 

3. How are total costs of the plan 
allocated within the company? 

1. Disposition of premiums. Claims 
as a per cent of premiums can be com- 
puted in a number of ways. They can 
be separated by division or by type of 
medical expense covered by the pro- 
gram, as shown in Exhibit 3. This par- 
ticular breakdown indicated that ma- 
ternity claims for both hospital and 
surgical benefits were substantially 
more than what had been anticipated, 
whereas major medical claims were 
substantially less. For all coverages 
combined, dependent claims consti- 
tuted a higher percentage of premiums 
than employee claims. Thus, a redis- 
tribution of total premium dollars 
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CLAIMS AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL PREMIUM 
BY TYPE OF MEDICAL EXPENSE 
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would seem to have been indicated in 
this case. 

The disposition of premiurns not 
returned in claims or dividends is as- 
certained from data supplied by the 
insuring agency. Part of the money 
may have been allocated to reserves 
for claims that have been incurred 
but not yet reported; part may have 
been paid as retention to the insurer 
for services rendered, or for contin- 
gency reserves. The amounts allocated 
for these purposes should be compared 
with the services actually rendered to 
determine if the financing mechanism 
should be further investigated. 

2. Employee contributions. In some 
medical care programs, the employees 
are expected to pay for a certain per- 
centage of the total cost. In others, 


employee contributions are allocated 
to a specific type of benefit—dependent 
coverage, for example. Or the employ- 
ees may pay a specified flat amount, 
with the company making up what- 
ever balance remains to pay the total 
cost of the plan. 

The analysis here should compare 
employee contributions with both pre- 
miums and claims to determine if ac- 
tual experience is consistent with the 
company’s objectives and any pre- 
viously announced split in total costs. 
In fact, since the new Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act provides 
for employee access to information on 
the operation of the medical plan, it 
is now particularly important for the 
company to make plan experience con- 
sistent with announced policy. 
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3. Allocation of costs. Costs can also 
be handled in various ways. If, how- 
ever, the company desires to have 
them distributed among its divisions 
on the basis of either premium or 
claim experience, an analysis of plan 
operation can provide the ground- 
work. 


Evaluating the Impact on 
Employee Relations 

Up to this point, our discussion has 
centered on evaluation methods de- 
signed to reveal how far the employ- 
er’s benefit and cost goals are being 
met. But there is one more measure of 
the program’s effectiveness to be reck- 
oned with: employee reactions to the 
plan. While the program may be fully 
satisfying to the employer, it may not 
be what the employees would prefer. 
Thus, to be really effective, the plan 
may have to reconcile two sets of 
goals. 

Suppose, for example, that manage- 
ment decides it wants a hospital-sur- 
gical program that provides the econo- 
mies of group action, helps to attract 
and hold good manpower, encourages 
employees to secure adequate medical 
care, costs no more than a certain per- 
centage of payroll, and is financed 
partly by the employees. Since all these 
goals can be met by several different 
types of medical care programs, once 
the boundaries have been set, manage- 
ment would do well to determine 
which forms the employees prefer. 

Once a company has adapted the 
methods suggested here to its own 
goals and to its existing medical pro- 
gram, it becomes necessary to develop 


a means of collecting the data needed 
to perform the evaluation. The most 
logical source might seem to be the in- 
surance company, if that is the financ- 
ing medium. Unfortunately, the in- 
surance company’s data often differ 
from those the policyholder needs. 
Most carriers, for example, do not 
keep records of the bills submitted by 
claimants and without such records an 
assessment of the plan’s benefit effec- 
tiveness cannot be made. If the carrier 
is unable to modify his system to pro- 
vide these data, the company will have 
to collect the information itself. The 
method used will, of course, depend 
upon the particular measurements the 
company desires to make, as well as 
upon the specifications of its hospital- 
surgical program.® 

The data-collection procedure used 
at the Whirlpool Corporation may 
serve as one example. Each time a 
claim is paid, the insurance clerk man- 
ually punches (with a stylus) a special 
IBM insurance claim card. (To insure 
consistent reporting, all insurance 
clerks are furnished with a manual 
containing a standard set of instruc- 
tions.) At the end of each month, the 
punched cards are forwarded to the 
corporate office, where they are audited 
for completeness. Once or twice a year, 
a complete analysis of the cards is 
made. Together with supplementary 
data on employment and insurance 
premiums, the cards can be used to 
yield the following information: 


* For a description of the methodology used by 
the Inland Steel Company, see S. R. Wirpel, 
“Adequacy of an Employee Group Insurance 
Program,” ings of the Tenth Annual 
Meeting. Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, Madison, Wis., 1957, pp. 55-62. 
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1. Number of hospital cases per 
1,000 employees. 

2. Number of surgical cases per 
1,000 employees. 

3. Average hospital stay (in num- 
ber of days). 

4. Total days of hospital care per 
1,000 employees. 

5. Total bill compared with total 
claim. 

6. Average hospital bill compared 
with average hospital claim. 

7. Per cent of bill paid by combined 
basic and major medical. 

8. Claims as a per cent of pre- 
miums. 

9. Premiums and claims as a per 
cent of employee contributions. 
These data can, in turn, be refined to 
allow comparisons such as: 

1. Employee vs. dependent experi- 
ence. _ 

2. Maternity vs. non-maternity expe- 
rience. 

3. Exempt vs. non-exempt experi- 
ence. 

4. Active-employee experience vs. re- 
tired-employee experience. 

5. Experience in different company 
locations. 

6. Experience by type of benefit. 


Evaluation as a Base for 
Long-Range Planning 

In addition to measuring the extent 
to which the medical plan is fulfilling 
the company’s objectives, the methods 
described in this article also can be 
used in helping to formulate long- 
range policies in this area. 

To anticipate the effects of expected 
increases in medical care costs, for ex- 
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ample, estimates of future company 
expenditures can be made, based on 
the trends in medical costs and benefit 
utilization uncovered by the evalua- 
tion. Taking into account the existing 
distribution of costs between company 
and employees, the resulting projec- 
tions can then be expressed as a per- 
centage of the company’s present out- 
lay. Thus, if this analysis indicates an 
increase over present costs of, say, 73 
per cent in five years and 158 per cent 
in 10 years, it might point the way to 
some substantial revisions in present 
specifications or distribution of costs. 

The impact of any contemplated 
changes in the plan’s structure on 
company objectives can also be an- 
alyzed. Since information on the 
types of expenses presently covered by 
the plan can be obtained from the em- 
ployees’ medical bills, the cost of 
changing the amounts of these bene- 
fits can be estimated without too much 
difficulty. If, however, the company is 
thinking of providing for types of ex- 
penses not presently covered—for ex- 
ample, major medical—a study of past 
experience will not, of course, be a 
sufficient guide. Additional data will 
then have to be secured—either from 
the employees or from the experience 
of other organizations. 

Still other analyses can be made 
which, while they fall outside the 
scope of the medical plan itself, can, 
nevertheless, be used to limit abuses of 
it. Thus, if the company’s medical de- 
partment has a program of preventive 
medicine in the form of periodic 
check-ups or innoculations, this might 
be evaluated to determine whether 
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these measures have actually resulted 
in fewer claims. 

In conclusion, it.may be suggested 
that by adopting systematic procedures 
for evaluating their health programs, 
employers can benefit not only them- 
selves but industry as a whole. As 
more and more companies develop 
more comprehensive measures of the 


effectiveness of their medical plans, 
the opportunities for the exchange of 
comparable information will grow. 
Ultimately, this could lead to the es- 
tablishment of meaningful bench- 
marks on an industry or nationwide 
basis against which the individual em- 
ployers’ experience can then be accu- 
rately assessed. 


Time Off for Union Business: Company Pay Provisions 


UNION BUSINESS, as defined in collective bargaining agreements, falls into two general 
categories: (1) Matters dealing primarily with the union, and (2) matters which 
are of more direct concern to the company. According to a recent Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ study of 1,631 major agreements, most companies pay for time spent away 
from the job in connection with the second type of activity, but company pay for 
job-time lost due to the first type is rather infrequent. The BLS emphasizes that 
the study, which covered about 7.5 million workers, relates only to pay provisions 
established under collective bargaining agreements and does not take into account 
informal arrangements’where the employee or union representative may leave his 
work for union business without a reduction in pay. The latter practice, the BLS went 
on to say, is quite prevalent. Indeed, in many instances, contract provisions were 
negotiated merely to define or limit the existing informal practice rather than to 
establish a new one. 

Participation in grievance procedures is the type of union activity for which com- 
pany pay is most commonly given, a few agreements even providing pay for em- 
ployees engaged in such activity outside of, as well as during, working hours. In 
most cases, the employee is paid his regular or earned hourly rate. Limitations gov- 
erning grievance pay are also found in the contracts, the most common ones being 
concerned with the maximum number of employees entitled to grievance pay and 
the maximum amount of time or money to be allotted for participation in grievance 
activities over a given period. Who should receive grievance pay is another clause 
contained in most contracts—4 out of 5 grant such pay to union representatives only, 
and the remainder provide compensation for the aggrieved employee as well. Other 
contract stipulations require employees and/or union representatives to comply with 
various plant rules before becoming eligible for grievance pay, such as reporting 
to their supervisor before leaving the job. 

Only 16 of the agreements studied explicitly provide for paying employees for 
grievance arbitration; 49 have specific payment provisions for all or part of the time 
spent on agreement negotiations by all or a limited number of employees; 66 agree- 
ments make some provision for company pay for safety committee activities; and 
72 contracts provide for paid time off for miscellaneous activities, such as apprentice- 
ship, job evaluation, and time studies. 














Some pitfalls the company rep- 
resentative should watch out for, 
when negotiations turn sour. 


Strategy and Tactics 


At the Bargaining Table 


THOMAS G. DOWNING 


Merck & Company, Inc. 
Rahway, New Jersey 


‘Levies THE overwhelming number 
of union contracts are settled with- 
out resort to a strike, conflict is an 
almost inescapable condition of the 
bargaining process. Every organiza- 
tion is committed to the pursuit of 
certain objectives—a statement that 
applies to unions no less than to the 
companies with which they bargain. 

Sooner or later, these objectives are 
likely to clash. At first, the difference 
may not be serious enough to affect 
the traditional relationship between 
the parties; but as pressures build up, 
year after year, finally one side or the 
other decides to bring matters to a 
head. Instead of a routine negotiation, 
the company representatives are then 
faced with a situation in which, in 
order to preserve the company’s favor- 
able bargaining position, it may be 
necessary to go to the brink of war. 


When, for whatever reason, negoti- 
ations deviate from the normal and 
the routine, skillful maneuvering is 
required of the company representa- 
tives. In fact, a high degree of bar- 
gaining skill is required of the man- 
agement negotiator if the company is 
not to come off second best in the final 
settlement. Unfortunately, there are 
no standard texts the inexperienced 
negotiator can turn to for guidance 
when the going gets rough. Neverthe- 
less, there are certain pitfalls he can 
learn to watch out for and shape his 
strategy accordingly. This article will 
endeavor to pinpoint some of the more 
common union tactics and suggest 
ways of countering them. 

Logically, we might begin by con- 
sidering the somewhat special case of 
bargaining on an initial contract. 
This, of course, differs somewhat 
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from usual contract negotiations in 
that the parties are starting from 
scratch. The importance of the first 
contract cannot be underestimated— 
it is the chance to start off clean, with- 
out being weighed down by prior 
encumbrances. If the company is a 
multi-plant organization, the union 
will often copy many of the favorable 
clauses contained in other plant con- 
tracts. Alternatively, it may put for- 
ward standard clauses taken from the 
contracts of competing companies. If 
the international union has an active 
and aggressive research department, 
this may help the local to draw up 
the whole contract, which will then be 
submitted as the union proposal. 


The First Session 


The first bargaining meeting is a 
crucial one—it marks the beginning 
of the collective bargaining relation- 
ship and may well determine the 
whole trend of subsequent negotia- 
tions. Above all, it is a good oppor- 
tunity to clear the air, especially if 
feelings have run high before the elec- 
tion. When, as so often happens, a fair 
amount of antagonism has been gen- 
erated during the organization period, 
the conflict is likely to spill over into 
the initial bargaining sessions. Hence 
the company will be wise to indicate 
that, despite earlier differences, it fully 
accepts the fact that the union has 
successfully established that it repre- 
sents a majority of the employees in 
the bargaining unit. The management 
negotiator should make it clear that 
the company genuinely wants to ne- 
gotiate in good faith with the em- 


ployees’ duly authorized representa- 
tives. As a general rule, the employer 
is well advised to make every effort 
to create a favorable atmosphere dur- 
ing these first meetings. He is going 
to have to live with these people from 
now on. 

Now let us turn to the more com- 
mon situation where the contract is 
up for renewal and management has 
reason to believe that it is going to 
be confronted by various unacceptable 
demands. At the first meeting, the 
usual approach is for the company 
representatives to ask the union com- 
mittee to read through and clarify the 
union proposals to make certain that 
there is no misunderstanding as to 
what the union is asking for. Some 
unions will submit their proposals be- 
fore the first meeting, thus giving the 
company a chance to review and ana- 
lyze the demands and compute the 
wage and fringe costs. Either way, in 
most cases, the union prefers to see 
some visible reaction to its demands 
when the parties meet. 

In such circumstances, the company 
negotiator may decide to use the first 
meeting solely for the purpose of clari- 
fying the union’s proposals. Alterna- 
tively, he can start the ball rolling by 
asking the union to explain the reason 
for each specific proposal. In any 
event, the company representatives 
should make it clear early in the game 
that it is up to the union negotiating 
committee to justify its position. Mere- 
ly stating that it wants, say, an im- 
proved layoff procedure, is not 
enough. The tactic here is not merely 
to put the union on the defensive, but 
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to test the logic and sincerity of its 
position. Suppose, for example, that 
the union wants to revise the layoff 
procedure on a plantwide instead of a 
departmental seniority basis, as before. 
First, it can be asked, can they cite 
any actual instances where some in- 
justice has occurred under the present 
system, or is their position a purely 
hypothetical one? Second, if they can 
point to some hardship case, is this 
merely an isolated example which 
does not warrant revising the entire 
layoff procedure? Third, has anybody 
really been injured, financially or 
otherwise? 

It is surprising how often a union’s 
bargaining committee will have failed 
to think a proposal through. Manage- 
ment can be sure that, if the union 
has taken pains to justify the sound- 
ness of its position, it will come up 
with most of the right answers to any 
questions that may be asked. Some 
proposals, however, originate in the 
fact that the union has had a member- 
ship meeting and opened the floor to 
any dues-paying member who wanted 
to put forth a demand. In such cir- 
cumstances, unless the proposals are 
subsequently screened by the union 
committee, the company may be faced 
with “shotgun demands.” It is always 
a problem, therefore, to distinguish 
what is real from what is unreal in 
what the union is asking for. 

The general practice is to start by 
separating the non-cost items from the 
cost items and to defer the latter until 
agreement has been reached on all or 
most of the former. This is good com- 


mon sense—when it comes to the 
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question of wages and fringe bene- 
fits, you do not want to have seniority 
problems hanging fire. Most conflict 
situations revolve around money in 
one form or another, so it is better to 
wash out, if possible, all the non-cost 
items before bargaining on money be- 
gins in earnest. Of course, there are 
some unions that “die hard” on every 
single proposal and persist in wring- 
ing the sponge dry. They will never 
give up on any proposal until they 
have been convinced that it is not in 
the cards. The only way to counter 
this attitude is for the company rep- 
resentatives to be equally tenacious. 


The Non-Cost Items 


In bargaining on non-cost items, 
ultimately the stage is reached where 
everything has dropped out but a few 
proposals on which disagreement still 
remains. Here, there are no hard-and- 
fast rules—each situation is different, 
and the employer must decide how to 
act in the light of his particular rela- 
tions policy. One possibility is to trade 
—to concede one proposal against 
the union’s withdrawal of another. 

Though it is a truism to say that 
labor peace cannot be bought, it is 
also worth bearing in mind that ne- 
gotiations are not unlike doing busi- 
ness in the market place—manage- 
ment need not be ashamed of assum- 
ing a position or attitude of flexibility. 
Nevertheless, while compromise or 
retreat is permissible, the company 
should avoid giving any impression 
of weakness. It is good strategy to put 
the union in the position of having to 
reciprocate after management has 
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moved to its bargaining position. One 
must always be conscious of whose 
turn it is to act. It may not be fatal 
for management to act out of turn, 
but it may result in some undesirable 
complications. 


The Heart of the Matter 


Now we reach the nub of the prob- 
lem—money. What to do when, say, 
the union asks for 40 cents an hour 
plus additional fringe benefits? To 
ask, as well you might, “What kind of 
a bargaining proposal is that?” is fu- 
tile—the union expects a counter- 
proposal from you. Suppose the com- 
pany figures the settlement is worth 
10 cents. Any counter-proposal with a 
chance of ending up at 10 cents would 
have to start with a cut of 20 cents 
in present rates—but just try it! This 
is exactly what the union committee 


wants you to propose. Now they can 


really steam up the membership. 
Other companies are giving raises and 
this skinflint management wants to 
cut your wages, the rank and file will 
be told. So you don’t want to make an 
offer until the union comes in with a 
realistic figure. You want them to 
drop down to a point where you can 
work up to your proposed figure of 
10 cents. Meanwhile, the union ac- 
cuses you of being unreasonable be- 
cause you haven’t made an offer. You 
are now on the horns of a dilemma, 
and this is where you learn that pa- 
tience is indubitably a virtue. 

In the early stages of negotiations, 
the union will probe for some indica- 
tion as to whether management is 
likely to accept or reject the proposal 


under discussion. The tip-off may 
come in the form of summary dis- 
missal of the demand or strenuous 
arguments against it. Alternatively, 
the management representatives may 
show no particular repugnance to the 
proposal, or simply table it. All these 
are signals to the union indicating 
where management stands without its 
having made any formal commitment 
on the issue. 

As a rule, both parties will be pre- 
pared to retreat from their original 
stands and can be expected to move 
toward their final positions as the ne- 
gotiations proceed. This is particularly 
true in the case of wage demands. The 
union, for example, may ask for a 14 
cents an hour wage increase, while 
actually it would be willing to settle 
for 9 cents. Here, the union has a 
bargaining cushion of 5 cents—the 
difference between 14 cents and 9 
cents. Management, on the other hand, 
while willing to agree if necessary, 
to 6 cents, will advise the union that 
no wage increase can be expected this 
time around; its bargaining cushion, 
therefore, is 6 cents, that is, the differ- 
ence between zero and 6 cents. Hence, 
the difference between the union’s real 
or minimum figure of 9 cents and 
management's real or maximum fig- 
ure of 6 cents is likely to be the area 
of ultimate bargaining. 

Industry or community wage sur- 
veys may reveal that other settlements 
have been in the neighborhood of 6 to 
9 cents. Let us suppose then, that the 
union has reduced its demand to 9 
cents and the company has offered 6 
cents. Both parties have now reached 
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their real positions. Where to go from 
here? Faced with the threat of a strike, 
most managements will reappraise 
their original position. They must ask 
themselves: “Should we take a strike 
for 3 cents?” Of course, it must be 
remembered that the union also must 
decide: “Is it worth striking for 3 
cents?” The ensuing deadlock is like- 
ly to result in a compromise some- 
where between 6 and 9 cents. Or the 
company may offer a counter-pro- 
posal—another holiday, more gener- 
ous vacations, or an additional sever- 
ance allowance—in order to achieve a 
settlement. Of course, this situation is 
not confined to bargaining on wage 
items. The skill of the company nego- 
tiator may be equally put to the test 
on such issues as seniority, union secu- 
rity, pensions, work assignments, and 
a host of other intractable items. 

If negotiations appear to have 
broken down, or if the company is 
anxious to impress the union with the 
finality of its position, an outside third 
party, either from the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service or the 
State Mediation Service, can be called 
in. In considering such a course, the 
company should remember the old 
adage, “Always save something for 
the mediator.” Since it is the medi- 
ator’s job to prevent a strike, his as- 
sistance in ascertaining the ultimate 
position of both parties can be in- 
valuable. 

A device often used by unions, es- 
pecially after feelings have been 
strained from a series of heated ex- 
changes, is to put on an act designed 
to give the impression that further 
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negotiation is fruitless. This may take 
the form of the union bargaining com- 
mittee’s dramatically exploding in an 
emotional outburst and walking out 
of the meeting. Or, if management 
has taken the initiative by suggesting 
that the meeting be broken up, with 
the aim of indicating the strength of 
its position and the futility of the 
union’s, the union representatives may 
try to give the impression that the 
situation is more serious than manage- 
ment had supposed. The veiled threat 
of a strike may be forthcoming from 
the more vociferous and militant 
members of the union bargaining 
committee. To further impress man- 
agement that the negotiations are 
headed for a breakdown, the union 
may even start making overt prepara- 
tions for a strike. There may be visits 
to the local banks asking for extended 
credit for union members on mort- 
gage payments in the event of a strike. 


The False Alarm 


Within a matter of hours, word of 
this filters back, arousing precisely the 
excitement and alarm in management 
ranks that was intended. The com- 
pany may, at this stage, reconsider 
its position and come back with some 
concession. If it does, it must at the 
same time make it clear that its retreat 
is conditional upon the union’s re- 
treating from its position also. In re- 
sponse to this tactic the union may 
move within its bargaining cushion, 
asserting, of course, that this really is 
its final stand, which in all probability 
it is not. 

At this precarious stage, the com- 
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pany has to take good care that a 
strike does not take place as the result 
of a false break-off point. There 
should be avenues of retreat to the 
final bargaining position, otherwise 
the employer may find himself either 
having to take an unwanted strike or 
in an embarrassing position in the 
eyes of the union and the employees. 

Eventually, the parties reach their 
real positions—often during the final 
days of negotiations, when the con- 
tract is about to expire. At this stage, 
all the excess proposals and counter- 
proposals should be off the table and 
the real positions exposed. Any threat 
of a strike at this time constitutes, 
therefore, a serious situation, and 
must be regarded as such by manage- 
ment. 


Management's Choices 


Here the company has three 
choices: (1) concede, (2) compro- 
mise, or (3) hold firm. If it decides to 
hold firm, it can back up its position 
by impressing upon the union what 
the strike would mean in lost wages 
for various periods of time and how 
long it will take the workers to make 
up the loss. Management can also 
appeal directly to the membership in 
order to swing the tide in favor of 
its final offer. Such an appeal usually 
takes the form of letters to the em- 
ployees’ homes, coupled with meet- 
ings by supervisors with their people, 
with the aim of pointing out the rea- 
sonableness of what the company is 
offering. 

Unions are well aware of the fact 
that, in most companies, some limits 


are placed on the authority of man- 
agement’s representatives at the bar- 
gaining table. Naturally, they are in- 
terested in knowing just how far the 
company negotiators are empowered 
to go, and make all kinds of attempts 
to find out. Quite often the union will 
start a war of nerves aimed at break- 
ing down the company’s position and 
obtaining greater concessions than 
management had intended. 

In a situation of this sort, a strike 
vote may be taken by the union com- 
mittee as a tactical weapon. The bar- 
gaining committee will request the 
membership to arm them with a strike 
vote in the event they are unable to 
work out a satisfactory settlement. 

A number of managements have suc- 
cumbed to this form of pressure. Actu- 
ally, the strike vote has not been taken 
on the company’s last offer—the union 
is merely using the vote to prove its 
economic strength. This, like many 
other union weapons, is in reality a 
union attempt to by-pass the company 
bargaining committee and appeal to 
top management. Gloomy articles in 
union newpapers have the same aim 
in view. An experienced appraisal of 
the situation is required here. If a 
company succumbs every time the 
union flexes its economic muscles it 
may find itself yielding more than its 
competitors. On the other hand, such 
tactics must be considered in the light 
of the actual bargaining situation. 

Certainly they are not to be taken 
lightly—unions have learned from ex- 
perience that these weapons often 
succeed where conversation and per- 
suasion fail. 








As Quaker Oats’ experience with one 
of its sales groups shows, validating a 
test battery on your own employees is a 
comparatively simple procedure that 
should pay off in fewer selection er- 
rors. 
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I, THE WHOLE field of personnel man- 
agement, there is probably no ques- 
tion upon which opinion is more 
sharply divided than the value of per- 
sonality tests in selecting employees. 
It’s true that most companies of any 
size now use them, to a greater or 
lesser extent. But many organizations 
that once seized upon tests as a provi- 
dential short cut to all their selection 
problems have grown wary, to say 
the least, of placing too much reliance 
upon test scores. Indeed, it can hardly 
be denied that many companies have, 
in fact, had disappointing experiences 
with these instruments. 

For all that, there is ample evidence 
that tests, when properly used, can 
genuinely aid management in arriving 
at sound selection decisions. But the 


operative word here is “properly”— 
it’s fairly certain that in most cases 
where tests prove misleading, the user 
rather than the test is to blame. It 
still does not seem to be generally 
understood that, in most cases, the 
scoring key with which the test comes 
equipped is based on national aver- 
ages which may or may not be appro- 
priate to a particular company’s “pop- 
ulation.” To have any real predictive 
value, the test must first be validated 
on the company’s own employees and 
a scoring key developed that reflects 
the standard of acceptability for what- 
ever employee group the test is in- 
tended to screen. 

Admittedly, this sounds like a com- 
plicated undertaking, and no doubt it 
can be if the company chooses to make 
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an elaborate research project out of it. 
At Quaker Oats, our experience has 
been, however, that it’s possible to 
develop an effective test key with a 
minimum of outside help, using the 
comparatively simple 12-step proce- 
dure described below. 

The key in question was developed 
for the purpose of selecting salesmen 
in our Ful-O-Pep Feed Sales Depart- 
ment. Though our particular key 
would not, of course, be applicable to 
salesmen in other companies, any or- 
ganization could follow the method 
we used. Nor is the method limited to 
salesman selection—it can equally well 
be applied to the development of test 
norms for any well-defined employee 
group. 

Here’s how to go about it: 

Step 1. Study the characteristics of 
the job and identify the most impor- 
tant traits and skills required. 

It goes without saying that the es- 
sential preliminary in any testing pro- 
cedure is to ascertain the qualities 
called for in the job. Hence, to identify 
the “musts” for a good feed salesman, 
we began by reviewing job descrip- 
tions, biographical data, and depart- 
mental manuals. We also talked with 
salesmen, sales managers, dealers, and 
customers, and observed the behavior 
of salesmen in the field. 

This investigation showed that a 
good feed salesman had to be a tire- 
less worker and a good planner and 
detail man. He also had to have an 
excellent working knowledge of 
products, feeding programs, finance, 
credit, merchandising, company poli- 
cies, selling techniques, and agricul- 


tural markets and trends. Lastly, he 
had to be liked and respected by the 
trade, yet possess enough tenacity and 
forcefulness to overcome customer re- 
sistance and close sales. From these 
facts, we were able to reduce the sales 
job to the following four basic char- 
acteristics: 

1. Above-average mental capacity 

2. A high degree of energy 

3. A forceful personality 

4. Skill in gaining acceptance from 
others. 

Step 2. Select a battery of tests that 
best measures the traits identified and 
administer this to the present em- 
ployee group. 

Once the personal requirements of 
the job have been established, the next 
step is to choose an appropriate test 
battery and administer it to the pres- 
ent members of the employee group 
for whom the key is being developed. 
In our case, we decided that the Won- 
derlic Personnel Test, the Thurstone 
Temperament Schedule, and a bio- 
graphical data sheet were the best 
measures of the traits listed above. We 
should have liked to include several 
other tests but were unable to do so 
because the time at our disposal for 
administering the tests to our sales 
force was limited to one hour at re- 
gional sales meetings. 

Strep 3. Collect accurate data on 
present employees’ performance. 

To ascertain whether a particular 
test discriminates between good and 
poor performers, it’s necessary, of 
course, to know the ranking of eact 
member of the present employec 
group. In the case of salesmen, various 
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criteria can be used—volume sold, 
commissions earned, number of new 
accounts opened up, or ratings by su- 
periors. Since we found that objective 
criteria did not give a fair picture of 
the man’s selling ability—for example, 
it was not possible to compare a strong 
salesman in a poor territory with a 
weaker salesman in a good territory— 
we decided to rely on subjective rat- 
ings by our divisional sales managers. 
Accordingly, these managers were 
asked to rank their men from best to 
poorest, excluding those whom they 
did not as yet know well or whom 
for some reason they were unable to 
appraise fairly. 

Step 4. Group these performance rat- 
ings into three categories—high, av- 
erage, and low. 

The most practical way to group 
performance ratings is by thirds—a 
high third, an average third, and a 
low third. In our breakdown, we 
found ourselves with 47 men each in 
the high and low categories. The re- 
maining 50 men were then grouped 
together as “average.” 

Strep 5. Compare test scores with 
performance ratings to see whether 
the high group has a different profile 
from the low group. 

In comparing test scores with per- 
formance ratings, no two companies 
are likely to come up with the same 
results. Thus, in our study, the Won- 
derlic Test showed very little rela- 
tionship between the two sets of data 
—the average score for the high group 
was essentially the same as the average 
for the low group. Apparently, then, 
some factor other than intelligence 
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accounted for the difference between 
high and low performing feed sales- 
men. 

Similarly, we found very little cor- 
relation between performance and the 
information forthcoming from the bi- 
ographical data sheets. Such factors as 
educational level, number of depend- 
ent children, age, and length of com- 
pany service did not differentiate sig- 
nificantly between the high and low 
groups. It should be added that other 
studies have shown some striking re- 
lationships in these respects, but ours, 
as it happened, did not. 

On the other hand, two of the fac- 
tors on the Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule—active and impulsive— 
showed a definite correlation with the 
performance ratings. (The Thurstone 
is an untimed, 140-item inventory 
yielding scores on seven traits of tem- 
perament—active, vigorous, impul- 
sive, dominant, stable, sociable, and 
reflective.) 

Tentatively, then, our findings indi- 
cated that we should pursue the rela- 
tionships found in the Thurstone and 
discard further consideration of the 
Wonderlic and the biographical data 
sheet.. 

Step 6. Record and analyze all test 
items that show a relationship to per- 
formance. 

This procedure, commonly known 
as “item analysis,” entails reviewing 
each question and tallying the per- 
centage of “yes” and “no” answers 
checked by each group. 

Strep 7. Determine which items were 
answered differently by the high and 
low groups. 
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To identify those items on the test 
that show a meaningful relationship 
to performance, it may be advisable 
to enlist the aid of one of the com- 
pany’s statisticians, a reliable consul- 
tant, or a psychologist from a neigh- 
boring college. (We used Flanagan’s 
“Table for Estimating Correlations 
Based on Upper and Lower 27 Per 
cent of Group,” from R. L. Thorn- 
dike’s Personnel Selection, published 
by John Wiley & Sons.) 


Cross Validating the Findings 

The study has now reached the 
stage where it begins to look as 
though you are in sight of your goal— 
a list of items correlating with high 
performance. At this point, however, 
it’s highly advisable to do a double 
check, to make sure you really are on 
the right track. 

Step 8. If possible, repeat Steps 3 


through 7 on a similar group of em- 
ployees. 

The purpose of the confirmation 
study, technically known as a “cross 
validation,” is to see whether you get 
the same results in two similar situa- 
tions. Admittedly, this isn’t always 
feasible. In our case, for instance, some 
time elapsed before we were able to 
secure performance ratings and test 
results on a different group of feed 
salesmen. This group comprised new 
hires, men whom the sales managers 
had been unable to rate earlier, and 
several old pros who had participated 
in the original study. Again we found 
that the Wonderlic Test and the bio- 
graphical data sheet failed to show 
any useful relationship, but that many 
of the Thurstone items held up. 

Step 9. Construct a key scoring only 
the “good” items in both studies. 

Of the 140 items on the Thurstone, | 
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we identified 35 as being significantly 
related to performance in both stud- 
ies. Accordingly, we took these 35 
items as our scoring key. 

Sree 10. Score all answer sheets 
with the new key and plot the rela- 
tionships between the new scores and 
performance ratings. 

We then took all the answer sheets 
from both studies, scored them with 
the new key, and plotted the scores 
against the performance ratings. This 
is best done diagrammatically, as 
shown in the exhibit on page 67. 

Step 11. Establish a practical cut-off 
score. 

As will be seen, the diagram indi- 
cates a cut-off score that screens out 
most of the low group, half the aver- 
age group, and a minimum number 
of the high group. Since in reality the 
picture wiil not be so tidy as this, a 
practical cut-off score that approaches 
as closely as possible to the ideal must 
be selected. Thus we found that, on 
our new key of 35 items, a minimum 
score of 22 would eliminate nearly 90 
per cent of the low group, about two- 
thirds of the average group, and only 
about 22 per cent of the high group. 
Though not a perfect screening, this 
was the most practical cut-off for our 
particular study. 
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Step 12. Evaluate the effectiveness 
of the new key as a selection tool. 

The final step in the procedure is, 
of course, to determine how effective 
the new key actually is as a selection 
instrument. We carried out an evalua- 
tion after our new key had been in 
operation 18 months. Our analysis 
showed that whereas during the 18 
months preceding its use we had lost 
one out of every three men hired, over 
the 18-month period following its in- 
troduction, our losses were only one 
out of nine, and performance ratings 
on the new men were good. 

Many factors, of course, may have 
accounted for this improvement, but 
on the face of it the new key would 
seem to have been at least partly re- 
sponsible. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
while the procedure outlined here 
may not satisfy the most rigid re- 
search standards, it does meet the 
minimal requirements of most indus- 
trial psychologists. At all events, it 
has worked well for us—and person- 
ally I believe that if more companies 
had carried out validation studies 
along the lines I have suggested here, 
selection tests would be in much high- 
er repute than they are at the present 
time. 


NO MATTER WHAT the textbooks and the organization charts say, well-managed com- 
panies do not have a one-man “chief executive.” They have an executive team.— 
Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Management. 





The private employment agencies have been 
making a concerted effort to raise their profession- 
al standards and improve their services. Now they 
look for rather better cooperation from employers 
than they have generally received im the past. 


Coming — Better Service from 
Private Employment Agencies 


VALERIE CAMELL 


ES/Products, Inc. 
Mamaroneck, New York 


W irnout tue aw of private employ- 
ment agencies, many employers would 
be at their wit’s end in recruiting com- 
petent help—as indeed they are in 
countries where such services do not 
exist. In West Germany, for example, a 
Saturday issue of the Frankfurter All- 
gemeine Zeitung will carry eight solid 
pages of help-wanted ads. The West 
German employer’s only resource oth- 
er than the newspaper is a government 
agency akin to our State Employment 
Service, which is totally unequipped to 
screen and refer the vast numbers of 
administrative and technical employ- 
ees needed. 

Yet, dependent though they often 
are on the services of private employ- 
ment agencies, few employers possess 
much understanding of the difficulties 
under which these organizations oper- 
ate. Aside from the exorbitant costs of 


advertising in most areas, every agency 


has to contend with a disheartening 
amount of wasted time and effort. Usu- 
ally, several aspirants must be inter- 
viewed for any one opening, reference- 
checked, and sometimes tested, before 
the most promising candidates can be 
referred to the employer. By this time, 
the company may very well have hired 
the Chairman of the Board’s friend’s 
wife’s brother-in-law’s cousin, leaving 
the personnel manager red-faced and 
the agency with nothing to show for its 
considerable recruiting expense and 
screening time. 

Of course, in a percentage of cases, 
the agency does succeed in filling the 
job, otherwise it would be out of busi- 
ness. But it usually manages to do so 
with a minimum of encouragement 
from both sides. Invariably, the em- 
ployer is looking for an intelligent, 
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presentable, hard-working, _ highly 
trained, experienced employee under 
35, willing to work long hours at the 
lowest possible salary, while the appli- 
cant is seeking the easiest, most con- 
veniently located job in a company 
with utopian benefits, including coun- 
try club recreational facilities—plus, of 
course, the top salary in the field. Mul- 
tiply this situation by the hundreds of 
jobs and thousands of applicants han- 
dled in the course of a year and it can 
hardly be denied that when the agency 
does succeed in arranging a marriage 
between the parties, its fee has been 
well earned. 


Restrictive Regulations 

Aside from these problems inherent 
in the very nature of the business, the 
private employment agency is beset by 
other difficulties arising from the re- 
strictive regulations under which it 
must operate. In the 44 states that per- 
mit private employment agencies to 
operate at all, annually renewable li- 
censes are required for which the 
agency must pay a fee, the amount 
varying according to the area. Fur- 
ther, all existing regulations governing 
employment agencies are restrictive, 
being designed, essentially, to protect 
the users of the service. There are no 
regulations, for instance, protecting 
the agency from fee dodgers or “job 
stealers” who find out about a position 
and then broadcast the news, thereby 
depriving the agency of its chief stock 
in trade. 

In most states where employment 
agencies flourish, they operate under 
the jurisdiction of a labor commission- 
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er. This was logical enough at the time 
the laws were written, when the labor 
force consisted of semiskilled or un- 
skilled workers who shifted with the 
new frontiers and needed protection 
from exploitation. It was necessary 
and right then to enact regulations 
that protected these poor, ignorant, 
and naive workers from being victim-— 
ized by ruthless operators who found 
them back-breaking jobs and then con- 
fiscated their wages. But these very 
regulations—only slightly altered— 
still apply today to meet the needs of 
our huge, varied, and infinitely more 
complex labor force. 

Indeed, many labor codes have not 
been changed since 1913 or earlier, and 
only in the predominantly industrial 
and commercial states is there any 
hope of their being revised. Mean- 
while, employment agencies still re- 
ceive no fee until the placement has 
been satisfactorily completed—and 
sometimes not even then. Further- 
more, should a controversy arise, the 
agency is restricted in its manner of 
collecting, even after the proper au- 
thorities have determined that the fee 
is due—a process requiring from 30 
to 90 days. No other business suffers 
this constraint. 

In recent years, private employment 
agencies have been faced with still 
other stumbling blocks. They have 
been seriously challenged by compe- 
tition from four major quarters: 

1. State employment offices striving to 

offset the criticism of their placement 

services (as differentiated from those 
that merely dole out unemployment com- 


pensation.) 
2. The National Employment Service, 








which is spending its large budget on 

elaborate placement techniques and facil- 

ities, in the hope of winning recognition, 
if not acclaim. 
3. Unions, whose avowed aim of includ- 
ing all white-collar workers in dues-pay- 
ing ranks threatens to control the place- 
ment of the private employment agency’s 
most consistent and lucrative source of 
business. 

4. The “hat-band operators” — agency 

owners interested only in the fast tak: 

and not in long-range service to the com- 
munity. 

Recognizing the specter of a future 
even more dismal than their gloomy 
past, employment agency owners and 
managers are now banding together 
with the aim of dispelling the igno- 
rance surrounding their activities. 
Some of these groups are new; others 
represent an expansion or reorganiza- 
tion of existing state and local associa- 
tions. All of them are striving toward 


professional status through self-im-. 


provement and self-regulation. Besides 
setting up programs designed to edu- 
cate business and industry in using 
private employment services to their 
best advantage, these associations are 
also busy acquainting local legislators 
and their state and federal colleagues 
with the agency side of the employ- 
ment story so that when bills come up 
for consideration, the so-called “evils 
of agency activity” will not be the only 
factors taken into account. 


The Drive for Professionalism 

In these efforts, the National Em- 
ployment Agency Association, which 
coordinates the activities of local asso- 
ciations on the national level, has be- 
come a major spokesman. While the 
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National Employment Board has ren- 
dered valiant service in the employ- 
ment agencies’ struggle to defend their 
interests in the face of recurrent at- 
tempts by various power lobbies to 
have them outlawed entirely. 

On the local level, some outstanding 
reforms have been achieved by the 
California Employment Agencies As- 
sociation, a vigorous leader in the field 
since 1956. Aiming for professional- 
ism, the CEAA now has a program 
whereby agency owners and managers 
can become “certified” and interview- 
ers “registered” by passing appropriate 
tests. 

Sixty-two California agencies partic- 
ipated in the CEAA’s first test series, 
which took place early this year and 
produced 69 Certified Employment 
Consultants (owners and managers) 
and 59 Registered Employment Coun- 
selors (interviewers). The tests were 
specially devised by a committee of 
qualified CEAA members, aided by 
UCLA’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. A good knowledge of agency 
ethics, business, and the laws under 
which it operates (as well as of labor 
law in general) is required to pass the 
test. 

The CEAA also has a functioning 
Board of Ethics, which conducts hear- 
ings throughout California for both 
members and non-members of CEAA. 
Decisions based upon the published 
Code of Ethics are recognized and ac- 
cepted, thus establishing a yardstick 


by which the agencies may gauge their 


operations. Both member and non- 
member agencies have expressed their 
gratitude for this service, and Better 
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Business Bureaus and Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the state have 
commended CEAA for adopting this 
method of self-regulation. 

Thus, in California, at all events, the 
agencies themselves are succeeding in 
discouraging, to the point of elimina- 
tion, the unworthy, “fast buck” ele- 
ments within the industry—a feat none 
of the labor laws has attempted. 

The standards now being sought by 
the CEAA and other associations, and 
already available in many leading 
agencies throughout the country pre- 
sage a new era in which both employ- 
ers and applicants can count on such 


services as: 
A staff of qualified counselors who un- 
derstand employers’ requirements and are 
capable of screening applicants properly. 
Applicants thoroughly interviewed, ref- 
erence-checked, and—in some cases— 
tested before personal interviews are ar- 
ranged with prospective employers. 
Carefully arranged files, classified and 
cross-referenced, for maximum efficiency 
when critical skills or qualifications are 
called for. 
Unified effort among reputable agen- 
cies, such as sharing records and job 
openings: “You have the job; I have the 
applicant—let’s work together.” This 
serves the employer’s best interests and 
enlarges the applicant’s scope (at no addi- 
tional fee). Expanding this idea some- 
what, the larger agencies are installing 
IBM systems with national affiliates where- 
by a coded résumé of an applicant’s quali- 
fications can be transmitted, within 24 
hours, to wherever his critical skill is 
needed—provided, of course, he is willing 
to relocate. 
Interviewing rooms or booths for the 
employer enabling him to screen the ap- 
plicant without the interruptions or dis- 
tractions of his own normally busy office. 
Information on prevailing wage and 
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salary scales, benefits, and so forth for 

employers who are expanding or starting 

a new policy program. (This is also help- 

ful to newly arrived applicants in the 

area.) 

But these high agency standards are 
not, in themselves, the only answers 
to the problem. The employers must 
also do their share—by correcting 
some common malpractices on their 
part. To begin with, some of the 
unfavorable—and unjustified—propa- 
ganda about private employment 
agencies must be arrested at its source, 
if not counteracted. Obviously, the 
agencies would have been out of busi- 
ness long ago had not most of their 
clients been satisfied with their serv- 
ices. But a satisfied employer seldom 
expresses his gratitude to anyone other 
than the agency concerned. On the 
other hand, employers who, for vary- 
ing reasons, have not had satisfactory 
service from an agency often proceed 
to damn the whole system out of hand. 
Aside from the obvious injustice of this 
practice to the agencies in general, the 
particular agency involved may not 
even have been at fault. 


Employers Must Do Their Share 
Indeed, the blame for unsatisfactory 
agency service often lies with the em- 
ployer himself. For one thing, the fi- 
nal decision to hire is rarely made by 
the person who calls the agency in the 
first place. As a result, the agency sel- 
dom has an accurate picture of the 
duties of and qualifications needed for 
the opening in question. If, for exam- 
ple, the caller happens to be a depart- 
ing employee, he will tend to over- 
stress certain aspects of the position 
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being vacated. If he is a department 
head, he may have the idea that his 
new subordinate must be a near gen- 
ius to work for a true genius like him- 
self. A man seeking an assistant may 
be looking for personality traits that 
are not necessarily compatible with the 
qualifications required to perform the 
job. Even if the person calling the 
agency is an employment interviewer, 
he is often unable to give the agency 
correct or sufficient information about 
the job opening. When, for instance, 
he is employed by a large organization, 
he is likely to have little knowledge 
of departmental job detail—or the du- 
ties may have been changed since the 
job description (if any) was prepared. 
Aside from being of little help to 
the agency—or even misleading it— 
on the initial phone call, the employer 
may also complicate matters by insist- 
ing that the applicant meet rigid, pre- 
conceived standards of age, education, 
experience, affiliations, and the like. 
Such an attitude has deprived many a 
company of an excellent employee. 
Successful agency owners and their 
personnel agree that their service can 
be improved immeasurably if employ- 
ers will regard the agency as they do 
any other source of essential supply— 
but on a more professional level. Com- 
panies reporting outstandingly good 


results from private employment agen- 
cies have all been found to abide (in 
varying degree) by the following rules: 

1. Meet the agency staff—visit its of- 
fice and determine if it is equipped to 
recruit and screen the type of people 
sought by the company. 

2. Invite the agency staff—owner, 
manager, or special counselor—to visit 
the company, preferably during nor- 
mal working hours. The agency rep- 
resentative who is personally acquaint- 
ed with key company personnel is 
much more likely to refer only the 
most suitable candidates. 

3. Probably most important of all: 
Apprise the agency of company poli- 
cies, hours, working conditions, bene- 
fits, union commitments, if any, and 
other pertinent information, in addi- 
tion to giving it an accurate list of job 
classifications and rates for future ref- 
erence (to be considered confidential). 

It is not too much to say that the 
private employment agencies today are 
fighting a last-ditch stand. The legisla- 
tive battle is still critical, though it is 
well under way. But with their sights 
set on high professional standards, the 
agencies have spared neither effort nor 
expense to set their own house in or- 
der. Surely they cannot be blamed for 
expecting that employers will now 
meet them at least halfway. 


THE TRUE GENTIUs of leadership is shown when the manager can help the group har- 
monize the conflicts of motive and conduct which so frequently inhere in life situ- 
ations.—Mary Cushing Niles, The Essence of Management. 








from the 





: arbitration docket 





The Issue 


The Contract 


The Union’s Argument 





Can you discharge an employee 
for changing his mind about 
accepting out-of-plant assign- 
ments? 


No employee shall be required 
to go on out-of-plant assign- 
ments unless he voluntarily ac- 
cepts such assignments. 





Do you have to give holiday 
pay to employees who quit 
early on the day before the 
holiday? 


The contract gives the em- 
ployee the right to refuse. A 
new baby in the family makes 
out-of-plant assignments inad- 
visable. 





Holiday pay shall be given to 
employees who work their full 
hours on the days surrounding 
the holiday. 


It is customary to work only 
a half day before Christmas. 
When employees punch out at 
noon, they are only following 
past practice. 





Can you assign overtime to 
probationary employees who do 
not yet have seniority? 


Overtime shall be divided “as 
equally as possible” within the 
departments. 





Do you have to pay laid-off 
employees for a contractual 
holiday? 


To be eligible for holiday pay, 


employees must work on the 
“regularly scheduled”  sur- 
rounding days unless their ab- 
sence is for a reason beyond 
their control; such as “health, 
death in the immediate family, 
or call for . . . national duty.” 





Can the union bring a matter 
to arbitration when the em- 
ployee who would benefit from 
grievance being upheld 
does not personally file it? 





When you close your plant on 
December 26th and January 
2nd, and pay salaried employ- 
ees (not members of the bar- 
gaining unit or union), do 
bargaining-unit members also 
have to be paid? 





Since probationary employees 
don’t have seniority, they are 
not entitled to its privileges— 
one of which is overtime. 





The laid-off employees were 
absent on the days surround- 
ing the holiday for a reason 
beyond their control. There- 
fore, they are entitled to holi- 
day pay. 





The grievance procedure refers The signature of the particular 


to “any difference between the 
Company and any employee 
or group of employees.” 


grievant is not necessary. The 
union, as the collective bar- 
gaining representative, can act 
for him. 





The company shall not dis- It is discriminatory to pay only 


criminate against union mem- 
bers. 


non-union members for days 
on which the company decides 
not to operate. 





Nore. Since arbitrators do not follow precedent, these awards should not be taken 
as indicating how other arbitrators might rule in apparently similar cases. The full 
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Some arbitration decisions of broad management 


interest, digested from the American Arbitration 


Association’s Summary of Labor Arbitration Awards 





The Company’s Defense 


The Arbitrator’s Decision 





The employee was hired with the specific under- 
standing that he would accept out-of-plant as- 
signments. By taking the job on those terms he 
deprived another employee, who was willing to 
travel, of a job. 


The contract must be interpreted exactly as writ- 
ten. When the company let employees quit early 
in the past, it was a special favor—not a con- 
tractual right. 


The seniority and overtime clauses of the contract 
are two separate ones. An employee's right to 
overtime does not depend on his seniority status 
— it depends merely on his presence in a depart- 
ment. 


Laid-off employees are not “regularly scheduled.” 
Therefore, their being absent for a reason beyond 
their control is irrelevant. 


It is not sufficient for the company to protest 
that the grievant presumed upon it. It is within 
his contractual rights to proceed as he did. 


The purpose of this clause is to limit loss of pro- 
duction to the holiday itself. The employees have 
no contractual right to continue past practice. 


If the right to share in overtime were regarded 
as a “privilege” of seniority, holiday pay would 
also be so regarded. Yet, holiday pay is granted 
to probationary employees regardless of seniority, 
“When the contract uses the word ‘employee,’ 
this includes probationary employees.” 





The company’s position is correct. “In the ab- 
sence of a scheduling of work, which would be 
the case during a layoff, there would be no oc- 
casion for considering any further circumstance.” 





If an employee who is allegedly being denied his 
rights doesn’t come forward and say so, there is 
nothing to arbitrate. 


“The union has the right and siltailhil to police 
the enforcement of the Collective Agreement . 
The fact that the employees have not ‘grieved’ 
or even that they do not consider themselves ag- 
grieved, is not controlling.” 





The company never undertook to treat bargain- 
ing-unit employees and salaried non-bargaining- 
unit employees alike. All it signed up to do was 
to give the same treatment to all bargaining-unit 
employees, regardless of whether or not they 
were union members. 


The company’s position is correct. It would be 
proper, for instance, to negotiate a wage increase 
for bargaining-unit employees without necessarily 
doing the same for employees outside the unit. 
Similarly, benefits could be given to non-unit 
employees without necessarily extending them to 
members of the bargaining unit. The contract is 
being followed as long as all members within the 
bargaining unit are treated alike—it does not re- 
quire that they be paid for days not worked. 





texts of any cases digested here may be obtained from the American Arbitration 
Association, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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© Time For Your Communications Inventory 

* Taking the Mystery Out of the Paycheck 

©The President as Answer Man — 

® Miscellaneous Milestones in Communications 


Ta YEAR 1960 promises to be eventful 
in the field of employee communications, 
what with the elections, inflation riding 
the headlines, and Messrs. Hoffa, Meany, 
and Reuther competing for attention. 
Management has more than a casual in- 
terest in all these topics. 

This is a singularly appropriate time, 
therefore, for the company to take an 
inventory of its own employee communi- 
cations, to evaluate what has been said 
during the past year, and to determine— 
as well as possible—what should be said 
in the year to come. 

Unfortunately, attempts to evaluate 
the effectiveness of an employee com- 
munications program are too often ham- 
pered by the fact that management has 
not been definitive about its targets. 
Where there has been no real declaration 
of objectives, what criteria can you use 
to measure whether the program has 
been effective or not? 

One company that appears to have 
stated its objectives with greater clarity 
and conviction than most is Shell Oil. 
Here is Shell’s communications checklist 
—14 major objectives that might possibly 
serve as a check upon your own: 
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1. To recognize the importance and dig- 
nity of individual employees and their 
work. 

2. To keep employees abreast of the com- 
pany’s activities. 

3. To explain the security and opportunity 
for the employee and his family, which 
are inherent in the continuous growth of 
Shell. 

4. To promote understanding of and con- 
fidence in management. 

5. To promote employee safety and health. 
6. To promote efficiency and the elimina- 
tion of waste. 

7. To encourage employees to use the 
company’s products. 

8. To remind employees continuously that 
Shell is a good place to work; that the 
company provides good working condi- 
tions, outstanding employee benefits, many 
job opportunities. 

9. To encourage initiative and suggest 
methods of self-improvement. 

10. To encourage employee participation 
in civic, religious, and cultural activities. 
11. To encourage participation in em- 
ployee group recreational activity. 

12. To promote understanding and co 
operation among the various Shell com- 
panies and departments. 

13. To keep employees abreast of company 
and industry contributions to the national 
economy. 

14. To explain the economic and political 
problems of our industry. 








The foregoing, most of us will concede, 
adds up to an ambitious goal. Probably 
few companies would expect to ring all 
these 14 bells. But the list certainly in- 
vites some specific performance in em- 
ployee communications in 1960, a year 
when it is to be sorely needed. 

Specific performance is something to 
which SKF Industries, of Philadelphia, 
may point, as an accomplishment of 1959. 
The company recently signed a new 
three-year contract. In concluding the 
negotiations without a work stoppage, 
SKF’s year-long communications cam- 
paign provided a healthy assist, Thomas 
F. Morris, the company’s vice president 
in charge of industrial relations, recently 
asserted. 

The burden of the SKF communica- 
tions campaign was carried by the em- 
ployee magazine. The publication was 
assigned the job of helping to create an 
enlightened climate for bargaining in 
October, 1958—a year before the nego- 
tiations started. In virtually every issue 
the public relations department vivisected 
an economic topic, graphically and in un- 
ostentatious prose. One feature showed 
the comparative hourly earnings at SKF 
and in the bearing industry as a whole. 
Another itemized fringe benefits, point- 
ing out that SKF’s fringes exceeded the 
industry’s. A third explained to employ- 
ees how SKF looks to its wage rates to 
give it an edge over its competitors: Since 
competitors can purchase steel, from 
which bearings are made, at the same 
price paid by SKF, the employees were 
urged to keep in mind, “SKF and compe- 
tition have individual bargaining, so the 
company with competitive wage rates has 
the competitive advantage.” 
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Statistics furnished by the Philadel- 
phia Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion formed the basis of a dramatic fea- 
ture called “Visit to a Ghost Town.” 
Citing five manufacturing firms that had 
closed down operations in Philadelphia, 
with the number of jobs lost through 
each closing, the report pointed out, 
“Since 1952—while 11,041 jobs have 
been created in Philadelphia—22,218 
jobs vanished with company closings.” 
Reasons for plant closings generally were 
given. 


The Questions They Ask 


Anyone who sits on a grievance com- 
mittee soon learns that there are some 
employees who just don’t seem able to 
grasp the essentials of job evaluation, 
time study, or merit rating. Many a su- 
pervisor has talked himself hoarse in a 
vain effort to get through, but the mes- 
sage remains unconveyed. Communica- 
tions people have been trying for years 
to reduce these matters to simple, un- 
derstandable terms—not always, it must 
be admitted, with conspicuous success. 
The industrial relations director 
charged with the task of interpretation 
has one of the best aids of all at his 
elbow: the grievance committee file it- 
self. Here the alert investigator can find 
the most persistent trouble spots and, 
with reasonable inventiveness, can go to 
work at smoothing them out. The em- 
ployee paper offers a good medium for 
explanation. But a better medium, be- 
cause it’s faster, is the plant bulletin 
board: if the grievance committee rec- 
ords indicate a situation that needs ex- 
planation or correction, let the bulletin 
board carry the assignment. A simple 
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explanation, illustrated with an example, 
will help ease ruffled dispositions, relieve 
the supervisor of the job of auditor, and 
possibly avoid a recurrence of the same 
complaint. 

Best medium of all, say experienced 
communications men, is the manual or 
handbook, set out in question-and-an- 
swer form. By this means, the points 
most difficult to understand can be eas- 
ily explained. Such a manual can be 
built out of the combined experiences of 
the grievance committee and the indus- 
trial engineers. Several companies en- 
close postpaid reply cards with the man- 
ual when issued, so that an employee 
may send in his own question, if he has 
one. If the question and answer are of 
sufficiently broad interest, both are posted 
on the bulletin board. 

What kind of questions emerge from 
a typical grievance committee session? 
Among those that lend themselves to 
handling in a special question-and-answer 
manual of this type, here are a few, 
right from the firing line of one plant’s 
grievance experience: 


What is my merit rating based on? 

Does my merit rating affect my incentive 
earnings? 

Why isn’t each individual job time- 
studied? 

What is a methods change? 

Why is the base rate higher in one depart- 
ment than in another? 

Why do some operations have higher in- 
centive opportunity than others? 

What is meant by unmeasured work? 
Why do we get paid day rate for un- 
measured work? 

What do you mean by “fatigue allow- 
ance”? 

How do you figure tool-care allowance? 
What does “unavoidable delay” mean? 
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What do personal, preparation, and clean- 
up allowances cover? 


Short, to-the-point answers to ques- 
tions such as these take the mystery out 
of the paycheck. And it’s the mystery 
that causes the grievances. 


The President as 
Answer Man 


Tuese days, the question-and-answer 
technique is not limited to the industrial 
relations department. In some companies, 
the president himself has opened the ex- 
ecutive portals and invited the curious 
in. For this purpose, he generally has a 
special department in the employee mag- 
azine. An accompanying post card invites 
employees to put their questions anony- 
mously and send them in. 

A review of some of these presidential 
departments indicates that, on the sur- 
face at least, employees have a healthy 
and varied interest in the company and 
its affairs. There is considerable evidence, 
too, that the censor’s pencil isn’t wielded 
too heavily on either the sentiment or 
the language. (The all-time classic: 
“How come the cafeteria charges 35 
cents for a lousy thuringer sandwich?”) 

Nevertheless, there are some impres- 
sive pros and cons to be considered be- 
fore starting a feature of this kind. Some 
companies have tried it and then, for a 
variety of reasons, given it up. Those in 
favor of the idea argue that employees 
welcome the opportunity to have a more 
or less direct contact with higher man- 
agement; that an apparent open-door 
policy tends to lessen tensions; and that 
a question-and-answer department brings 
otherwise neglected complaints in the 





open, where they can be corrected if 
necessary. They also point to the incon- 
testable fact that the department is widely 
read. 

The anti group, on the other hand, 
contends that the president-turned-au- 
thor is inclined to dabble briefly with the 
Q-and-A department, then lose interest 
in it, and let it go. The critics also feel 
that it entails the risk of building too 
direct a line of communication between 
top management and rank-and-file em- 
ployees, thereby circumventing the su- 
pervisor. They say also that the questions 
inevitably get out of hand, that sooner 
or later there are deliberate attempts to 
embarrass the top brass. Then again, 
some questions can’t be answered right 
off the bat, and if there’s a delay while 
someone is doing the necessary research 
this serves to irritate rather than mollify 
the questioner. On the whole, veteran 
communicators are inclined to feel that if 
the company has questions to answer, it 
must answer them—but it isn’t necessary 
to do it through the medium of a regular 
department set up for this purpose. 

The weight of evidence suggests: 
Look before you leap. 


Miscellaneous Milestones in 
Employee Communications 


Tue era of the “whitewash” survey ap- 
pears to be passing. Management, more 
concerned than ever with what’s on the 
employee mind, is turning to outside 
survey groups who operate on a personal 
interview basis, guarantee anonymity to 
the employees interviewed, and report 
opinions precisely as they hear them. 
This sometimes proves painful to the 
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sponsors, but at least they learn the score. 

Although interviewees polled by mail 
often resent the questionnaires, because 
they take time to fill out, one pleasant 
little variant of this technique has em- 
erged—the “Split Second” survey. 
This is simply a reply-paid post card sent 
to a selected group, on which the recipi- 
ent is invited to check off his reactions 
to three or four simple, basic questions. 
It takes the respondent literally not much 
more than a split second to reply and 
the percentage of response is surprisingly 
high. 

* + @ 

For some reason or other “presentee- 
ism” campaigns, which were popular in 
industry at one time and impressed many 
employee groups as a welcome change 
from the more negative-sounding ab- 
sentee approach, have rather fallen out of 
favor in recent years. Now they’re being 
revived. Recent payoff on one presentee- 
ism campaign: Some 4,000 employees of 
Sylvania Electric Products didn’t miss 
a day last year, and presenteeism for 
Sylvanians thereby reached a high of 
97.6 per cent. 


Various attempts have been made to 
evolve a decalog of good employer-em- 
ployee communications and all of them 
have their points. Here’s one list that 
seems especially well adapted to fulfilling 
the expectations of the 14 objectives listed 
at the start of this department: 


1. Be sincere. You can’t make white 
out of black. 

2. Be simple and unaffected in your 
language. 

3. Don’t overglorify the company. 
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4. Select competent personnel to han- 
dle your program. 

5. Make employee communications a 
top-level supervisory responsibility. 

6. Don’t ignore unsavory situations 
your employees know exist. 

7. Investigate all devices of communi- 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The Key to Motivation 


To The Editors: 

Mr. Mikel makes an interesting case in 
his article, “The Key to Motivation,” for 
increasing job content to challenge the 
“ingenuity, energy, and initiative” of the 
worker. I am afraid, however, that the 
problem of motivating employees is not 
quite that simple. Certainly much will be 
gained from many workers by rebuilding 
their job content; but management's 
efforts in this regard will be futile with 
many other employees. 

As we all remember from our psy- 
chology courses, human nature is a very 
complex thing. Abilities are an important 
factor that must be considered when 
changing job contents. Also we remem- 
ber that each individual has his own mo- 
tivational complex. What might motivate 
one employee will not affect another. We 
just cannot expect equal performance 
from all employees. 

Certainly the answer to this problem is 
not so simple as presenting more chal- 
lenge to the employee through job con- 
tent alone. Anyone who deals with people 
knows some individuals who need no 
prodding to perform at peak performance. 
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cation, and use all those that will help. 

8. Establish your needs first, then es- 
tablish your budget—not vice versa. 

9. Check constantly on your communi- 
cations effectiveness. 

10. Never let your communications 
program slow down. 


We also see others who never reach peak 
performance even though their job ap- 
pears to be very challenging. They just 
never seem to accept the challenge; many 
never even recognize the challenge. 

When dealing with people we must 
remember their individual differences. 
We must remember that they are distinct 
personalities who are free to act or not to 
act, by their own choice. Motives, then, 
are a very subjective characteristic of hu- 
man nature—we can only make them ob- 
jective in a very general sense. 

In attempting to find “The Key to Mo- 
tivation,” we must think of employees, 
not in the collective sense, but as individu- 
als. Through our foremen and supervisors 
we must tailor our jobs to our people. We 
must try to find the key to the motives of 
each individual. When we have begun 
this, we will be on the road to releasing 
energies and performance that will satisfy 
both management and the individual. 


]. G. Happen, Jr. 

Personnel Director 

John C. Stalfort & Sons, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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SATISFACTION OF Workers: A Predic- 
tion Study. By A. Zaleznik et ai. Har- 
vard University, Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Boston, Mass., 1958. 422 


pages. $6.00. 
Reviewed by Walter R. Mahler * 


This is a report on a somewhat unusu- 
al research study. Deciding not only to 
gather descriptive case information about 
a group of 50 workers, but also to make 
very specific and detailed predictions 
about their future behavior, the authors 
set for themselves the most difficult task 
known to social scientists. The scene of 
the study was a department in a rather 
large plant which had no individual or 
group incentive plans. The field research- 
ers spent approximately one year in the 
department, which consisted of 50 hourly 
employees—both men and women—who 
were machining and assembling a stand- 
ard engineering product. 

In their report, the authors attempt to 
shed light on three related areas: (1) the 
pattern of human relationships in the or- 
ganization or, more specifically, who 
would and would not be a member of a 
department informal group, (2) the de- 
terminants of productivity, or which 
groups and which individuals would be 
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high, low, or average producers, and (3) 
individual reactions to work, or who 
would and would not be satisfied with 
his work. These three areas are meas- 
ured by the authors according to three 
designated theories: (1) the theory of 
“distributive justice,” (2) the theory of 
“external and internal reward,” and (3) 
the theory of “social certitude.” 

The first theory holds that the rewards 
an individual receives from his work 
must be commensurate with what the 
authors call his “investment.” The sec- 
ond theory contends that workers re- 
warded by management but not by the 
group will be high producers, those re- 
warded by neither will be low produc- 
ers, and so forth for other combinations. 
“Social certitude,” the third theory, de- 
notes a condition in which the various 
factors determining a person’s social 
standing (ethnic background, seniority, 
education, and so on) are at the same 
level—regardless of whether that level be 
high or low. The state of certitude (or 
incertitude) a person is in, so the theory 
goes, affects his group membership and 
his satisfaction. 

The authors are at their best in pre- 
dicting personal relationships among in- 
dividual workers, their social structure, 
and group membership. When trying to 
predict productivity however, their suc- 
cess drops sharply. The deviant producers 
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are often separated out, but predictions 
as to their being high or low often go 
astray. Even less effective are the predic- 
tions about matters of satisfaction. 

The key weakness in this study seems 
to be the authors’ attempt to quantify 
their processes—to make their concepts 
operative. In so doing, their choice of 
measurements is far from satisfactory. 
For example, for the very complex phe- 
nomena of reward, the level of pay is 
used. And the equally complex concept 
of status is represented by an index of 
pay, age, seniority, education, ethnicity, 
and sex. (This index, however, was nev- 
er subjected to statistical analysis.) 

The authors also appear to have had 
difficulty in establishing some basis for 
determining a person’s social investment. 
The figure they finally arrive at is a 
rather dubious reflection of investment 
as felt by the individual worker. 

As a result of these inequities, I find 
myself wondering what would have hap- 
pened if the authors had not tied them- 
selves to Homan’s particular conceptual 
scheme, or having once accepted it, what 
would have happened if they had not 
strived so assiduously to rely on only 
“objective” factors and indexes. Another 
question occurs to me as well: Suppose 
a psychometrician gave the 50 workers a 
battery of tests—how well would he pre- 
dict their subsequent productivity and 
satisfaction? 

Although the authors must be com- 
mended for their efforts to be precise, 
operational, logical and comprehensive, 
the faults in design noted here mean that 
the research is not very helpful to either 
the social scientist or the business execu- 
tive. In fact, the authors seem almost to 
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have reached an academic frozen state of 
their own to match the frozen state they 
attribute to much of industry. 

Despite the meager results from the 
prediction study itself, however, the au- 
thors’ provocative analysis and recom- 
mendatiors in the final chapter, “Impli- 
cations for Administrations,” are well 
worth the price of the book. The busy 
executive would do well to read this 
chapter only—he can ask his staff man 
who is keeping abreast of the social sci- 
ences to read the rest. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Evaluation 
and Executive Control. By James H. 
Taylor. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1959. 326 pages. 
$7.00. 


Reviewed by Edith Lynch* 


When a man of Jim Taylor’s stature in 
the industrial relations field takes the 
time to write a book, it behooves every 
personnel executive—whether he be low 
or high on the ladder—to “give a listen.” 
Twenty years’ experience in a company 
noted for its forward-looking personnel 
policies have given Mr. Taylor fertile 
ground on which to base his solid, prac- 
tical advice on almost every phase of 
personnel administration. 

Emphasizing workable, sensible ap- 
proaches to real management issues, the 
book is directed mainly toward the man 
who runs the organization. Almost any 
personnel man or university student in 
the field can profit, however, from this 
most interesting volume. 

Mr. Taylor doesn’t bandy words about 
and is not afraid to say what he thinks 
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—even at the risk of being controversial. 
For example, he debunks the common 
practice of loading the new hire with 
booklets about the company and expect- 
ing him to know the company merely by 
reading them. If the new man “prefers to 
sit and read,” he says, the company’s 
selection process is suspect. It’s much 
more meaningful, he contends, to read 
about a process, plan, or method after 
it has been observed in action. Another 
practice Mr. Taylor takes the axe to is 
that of molly-coddling the new employee. 
His advice here—keep the trainee work- 
ing to capacity and a little beyond—is 
good common sense. 

Extending this common-sense ap- 
proach to the field of management de- 
velopment (a field which has had more 
gimmicky approaches than any other over 
the past five years), he advises the man- 
agement man not to lift a package whole- 
sale from some other firm but to develop 
his own method for his own particular 
situation. To make the task a bit easier, 
he offers a sound, step-by-step method of 
rating present job performance. 

Particularly interesting are the chap- 
ters on compensation for supervisory and 
exempt personnel and the one on com- 
pany-employee relations. Emphasized 
here is the soundness of knowing the em- 
ployee without probing too deeply into 
his private affairs. Mr. Taylor’s discus- 
sion, in this connection, of the “phoney’s” 
assumed interest in his employees, the 
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weakness of the “open door” policy that 
has no real follow-through, and the “re- 
mote approach” is very well done. 

Stressing throughout that the main 
work goals are the most important con- 
siderations, Mr. Taylor points out that 
different men may approach te same job 
in a variety of ways and still achieve 
equally good result.. This basic consid- 
eration for the dignity of the employee 
may well be one of the keys to his own 
outstanding success in personnel work. 
Not a pollyanna, however, Mr. Taylor 
does not allow a simple “liking for peo- 
ple”—sometimes a basic weakness of the 
personnel man—to color his views. 

The chapter on union relationships, al- 
though based on sound thinking, does 
not, in my opinion, offer as practical an 
approach as do the other chapters. Strong- 
ly advocating the local independent union 
as the most satisfactory one when it 
comes to union-management relations, 
Mr. Taylor does not seem to be quite at 
home with the more hurly-burly side of 
the labor relations picture. 

The final chapters—“The Personnel 
Man and His Job” and “Looking Ahead” 
—are, in themselves, worth the price of 
the book. Predicting that the future of- 
fers an “exciting, challenging time for 
everyone who sets as his personal goal 
the proper utilization of human beings,” 
Mr. Taylor gives fresh courage and new 
hope to all thinking people in the per- 
sonnel field. 


THE MAN OF THE Hour is the one who can handle the complex problems created by 
the increasing speed of invention. . . . He is the man of exceptional originality.— 
James T. McCay, The Management of Time. 
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Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


Neurotic Distortion oF THE CREATIVE Process. By Lawrence S. Kubie. University 
of Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kansas, 1958. 151 pages. $3.00. Challenging as fallacious 
the widely held belief that some degree of neuroticism is necessary to creativity, 
the author contends that neurotic tendencies in fact impede the creative process. 
An interesting though controversial contribution to the rapidly growing body of 
literature on creativity. 


Lasor Prosiems: Cases and Readings. (Second Edition). By George P. Schultz 
and John R. Coleman. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1959. 546 pages. 
$6.50. This edition contains 60 per cent of new material, encompassing the new 
and improved data available on the subject since 1953. A number of changes in 
emphasis have also been made. 


Joss In Emptoyver Revations: Descriptions of the Prevalent Personnel Specializations. 
By Dale Yoder and Roberta J. Nelson. American Management Association, Inc., 
New York, 1959. 52 pages. $1.50. (AMA members, $1.00). This report is based 
on the findings of a long-term research study that explored <he duties and 
responsibilities of the various jobs in the employee relations field and th. essential 
qualifications and characteristics of their holders. The report is organized under 
seven main functional categories: department administration; employment and 
placement training; collective bargaining; wage and salary administration; benefits 
and services; and personnel research. Composite job descriptions for each position are 
provided. 


Emptoree Pustications: Theory and Practice of Communications in the Modern 
Organization. By William C. Halley. Chilton Company—Book Division, Phila- 
delphia, 1959. 139 pages. $5.00. This comprehensive and authoritative study, pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs of actual employee publications, explores the 
problems and fundamental questions of the subject. The author provides a step-by- 
step guide for producing an effective publication, from choosing an editor to the 
application of editorial techniques. 


ARBITRATION AND THE Law: Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
National Academy of Arbitrators. Edited by Jean T. McKelvey. BNA Incorporated, 
Washington, D. C., 1959. 202 pages. $6.50. This collection of addresses and reports 
delivered before the Academy at its meeting in Detroit in January of this year 
includes papers on such topics as the role of the law in arbitration, problem areas 
in arbitration, the Ford-UAW negotiations of 1958, arbitrators and foreign policy, 
and the General MotorsUAW experience. 


Tux Soctat Psycnotocy or Groups. By John W. Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1959. 313 pages. $7.00. Designed to bring order 
and coherence to present-day research in interpersonal relations and group func- 
tioning, this book employs simple concepts and principles to illuminate the larger 
problems and more complex relationships of group dynamics. The significance of 
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such concepts as role, norm, power, group cohesiveness, and status is clearly ex- 
plained. Up-to-date coverage is also: provided on laboratory and field research and 
on social interactions, group functioning, and related topics. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION FOR THE PuysicaLty Hanpicappep. By Louise M. 
Neuschutz. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1959. 136 pages. $5.75. The first 
part of this book discusses the main types of physical handicaps; the second section 
covers such subjects as rehabilitation centers, hiring the handicapped, and white- 
collar jobs for the disabled and forty-plus. The concluding section considers the 
special problems of the homebound. 


Waces, Prices, Prorits, aND Propuctivity. (Final Edition). The American Assem- 
bly, Columbia University, New York, 1959. 193 pages. $2.00. The background papers 
and the final report of the fifteenth American Assembly, which met at Arden 
House last spring. Among the topics discussed are central issues in wage-price 
relationships, patterns of wages, prices, and productivity, and the impact of unions 
on the level of wages. 


Lasor-MANAGEMENT Rexations. By Charles Wiedemann. Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, New York, 1959. 142 pages. $3.75. Methods of solving critical em- 
ployee-employer relations problems and new techniques for management administra- 
tion and policy in both union and non-union operations are outlined here. The 
principles suggested apply to blue-collar, white-collar, and professional employees. 


Manacers vs. Teamsters: The New Tactics in Labor Bargaining. By Fred De- 
Armond. The Mycroft Press, Springfield, Mo., 1959. 185 pages. $5.00. Some of the 
topics covered by the author are group collective bargaining, strategy at the bar- 
gaining table, key issues in bargaining, fine points and booby traps, living with 
the union, and a program for political action. 


Tue Dynamics oF PLANNED CHANGE: 4 Comparative Study of Principles and Tech- 
niques. By Ronald Lippitt et al. Harcourt, Brace, and Company, New York, 1958. 312 
pages. $6.00. A discussion of ways and means whereby an individual or a group 
can be influenced to modify its behavior for greater social effectiveness. Designed 
especially for trained professionals who can help communities that are sometimes 
too slow to change, the book shows how power can be used effectively and demo- 
cratically, how new sources of leadership can be developed, how communication 
channels can be kept clear, and how hostility can be handled. Case histories are 
included. 


Tue Compete Emproree: A Handbook for Personnel Appraisal. By Robert Winthrop 
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Adams. Public Administration Service, Chicago, Ill., 1959. 68 pages. $2.00. Primarily 
a vocabulary of some 2,000 practical words for sizing up people from the standpvints 
of mental capacity, work habits and attitudes, stability, and compatibility with others. 


CoMPENSATION OF Top Executives. National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, 1959. 71 pages. $25.00. An analysis of the total compensation of top executives, 
including current bonus and incentive payments of the three highest-paid executives 
in 644 manufacturing companies and 306 non-manufacturing companies in 1957. 
The data cover 13 major manufacturing and six non-manufacturing industries. 
The relationship of executive pay to the company’s sales volume is highlighted, 
as are the ratios of base salary represented by incentive and bonus payments in 1957. 
A group of executive and company-wide benefit plans is also described. 


SuccEsTION PLANs IN AMERICAN INpustry: The Role of the Foreman. By Stanley J. 
Seimer. Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N.Y., 1959. 161 pages. $3.00. Reports the 
findings of a study covering the definition, history, and background of suggestion 
plans in the United States; the design, organization, and modification of the sug- 
gestion plan; its purpose and importance; the participation of the foreman in the 
suggestion plan; his promotion of it; and complaints about it. 


Tue Firth MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK. Edited by Oscar Krisen Buros. The 
Gryphon Press, Highland Park, N.J., 1959. 1292 pages. $22.50. This edition lists all 
commercially available tests—educational, psychological, and vocational—separately 
published in English-speaking countries, and all measurements books published in 
English-speaking countries from 1952 through 1958. Designed as a supplement to 
the earlier volumes in the series. 


Man anv Orcanization: Three Problems in Human Relations in Industry. By Wil- 
liam Foote Whyte. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Ill., 1959. 103 pages. $4.50. 
Three lectures in which the author examines the impact of environment on human 
relations in industry, theory and methodology in human relations research, and the 
practical problem of applying the research findings. 


ApMINisTRATION: /ts Purpose and Performance. By Ordway Tead. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1959. 79 pages. $2.50. Examining the field of administration in the light 
of current conditions to determine what has changed, what we have learned, and 
what new emphasis is developing, the author identifies the “great ideas” from which 
modern administrative theory derives and considers how that theory can serve as a 
practical instrument for strengthening business and government leadership. The 
need for every executive to take a personal interest in preserving the values of our 
democratic society is emphasized. 


PRocEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL OHIO PERSONNEL INsTITUTE. Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, College of Commerce and Administration, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1959. 100 pages. Gratis. Some of the topics included at this confer- 
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ence were the future of unemployment compensation legislation as it affects personnel 
management, the personnel executive’s contributions to profitable operations, how 
to avoid bargaining away management's rights, and management participation in 
political education. 


Last Man In: Racial Access to Union Power. By Scott Greer. The Free Press of 
Glencoe, IIl., 1959. 189 pages. $4.00. This study of the power structure of labor unions 
seeks to explain race relations within these organizations as the outcome of the func- 
tional necessities of unions themselves and the resulting demands made upon their 
leaders. 


Wuat THE BusinessMAN SHOULD KNow aBouT THE Tart-Hartiey Act. By Thomas 
J. McDermott. Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 1959. 33 pages. $1.00. With 
a few revisions, this monograph reproduces an entertaining as well as instructive 
lecture originally presented in dramatic form, with the author as narrator and three 
actors playing the roles of an employer whose plant the union was trying to organ- 
ize, a labor lawyer, and a NLRB agent. 


Tue Orrice Supervisor: His Relations to Persons and to Work. (Third Edition.) By 
Henry E. Niles et al. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1959. 307 pages. $5.95. This 
edition has been thoroughly overhauled by the two original authors in the light of 
their further management experience and by a new author, James C. Stephens. 
Numerous alterations and additions reflect major management developments, and 
increased emphasis has been given to the relationship between group and individual 
values. 


Repucine Sick Leave Asuse. By Keith Ocheltree. Public Personnel Association, 
Chicago, IIl., 1959. 36 pages. $2.50 (PPA members, $2.00). A summary of some of the 
principal methods used by personnel administrators to control sick leave abuse, as 
well as other methods which have not been used extensively. In addition to pointing 
out the advantages and disadvantages of these control systems, the author discusses 
the relationship of absenteeism to the over-all personnel program and to employee 
morale. 


Wace Poticies aNp Wace Surveys: A Study of Practices in Ohio Manufacturing. By 
R. Stansbury Stockton. Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1959. 301 pages. $5.00. 
Dealing specifically with the problems of wage policies and wage surveys at the 
plant level, this study analyzes and summarizes the actual experiences of 750 Ohio 
manufacturing firms. 


A Gui To Systematic WaGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., 1959. 38 pages. $1.00. An 
over-all explanation of the philosophies and principles underlying justifiable, con- 
sistent, and systematic wage and salary administration. Some of the topics covered 
are the importance of relationships in rates of pay, the prerequisites for systematic 
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wage and salary administration, and the coordination of wage and salary administra- 
tion with other personnel programs. 


OccupaTIONaL InForMaTion: [ts Development and Application. (Third Edition.) By 
Carroll L. Shartle. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 384 pages. $8.65. 
Expanding on his earlier picture of the world of work, the author emphasizes the 
methods of obtaining occupational information, its evaluation, and its use. New 
chapters on occupational values and occupational requirements have been added. 


TrousBLep PEorLe ON THE Jos. American Psychiatric Association, Committee on Oc- 
cupational Psychiatry, Washington, D. C., 1959. 29 pages. 50 cents. (Bulk prices on 
request.) Distributed by the Mental Health Materials Center, 104 East 25th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. Designed to help the supervisor deal with the “problem” em- 
ployee, this booklet offers some pointers on recognizing the symptoms of severe 
mental illness, outlines some techniques for guiding the emotionally disturbed person, 
and tells where he can receive professional aid. 


Tue Pros anp Cons or Loncevity Pay Pians. By Robert D. Krause. Public Person- 
nel Association, Chicago, IIl., 1959. 41 pages. $2.50. (PPA members, $2.00). In this 
discussion of the considerations involved in adopting or revising a longevity pay 
plan, the author covers current trends, characteristics of present plans, alternatives 
to longevity pay, and basic longevity principles. 


THe Lasor Rerorm Law: Text, Complete Analysis, Legislative History, What it 
Means to Employers, Unions, Employees, Consultants. BNA Incorporated, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1959. 496 pages. $8.50. This manual on the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959 discusses the law in brief, gives a section-by-section 
analysis of it, and reports on its legislative history. 


Discrpting AND DiscHARGE IN THE UNiontzep Fiam. By Orme W. Phelps. University 
ot California Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1959. 149 pages. $5.00. A discussion of the 
principles governing disciplinary action as outlined in union contracts and arbitration 
awards. The author shows how management can avoid having its actions reversed 
in arbitration, examines the various degrees of discipline, and describes the proper 
use of each. Illustrations from arbitration awards are included. 


Lasour Costs 1n European INnpustry. International Labor Office, Washington, D. C., 
1959. 170 pages. $1.25. A study of the main classes of labor costs, as well as of the 
individual items of labor costs reported by various European establishments. The 
importance of wages and wage supplements to the total economy is stressed. 


Free Man AND THE Corporation. By Roger M. Blough. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1959. 126 pages. $4.50. An exposition on the true nature of corporation 
life and how it promotes individual creativity and growth. In non-technical terms, 
the author describes what a corporation is, why it exists, and how it operates. Using 
U.S. Steel programs as an illustration, he presents a view of corporation life from 
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the individual’s standpoint and shows how people working together in a productive 
group can also play separate roles in economics and politics outside of the corporation. 


ApprEssEs ON INDUSTRIAL ReLaTions: 1959 Series. Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1959. 270 pages. $4.50. A collection 
of 16 addresses given before conferences of business executives in Michigan industrial 
centers, including transcripts of the questions and answers sessions. Among the 
topics are promotion of management teamwork, good man-boss relationships, aiding 
the self-development of managers, engineers, and scientists, and getting a full day’s 
work for a full day’s pay. 


Ten THousanp Careers. By Robert L. Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, 1959. 346 pages. $8.50. A report on the findings of a study 
of 17,000 men who were given a battery of aptitude tests in 1943, and from whom 
educational and vocational history was subsequently obtained (in 1955 and 1956). 
The 10,000 cases selected by the authors have been subdivided into over 100 groups, 
each representing a single occupation or a group of closely related occupations. For 
each group, the authors give the average test score and estimate to what extent 
the various scores predict occupational success. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING: Cases and Principles. (Third Edition.) By William J. Mc 
Larney. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIl., 1959. 534 pages. $8.10. In this edition, 
the entire text has been reassessed with the aim of meeting the increasingly complex 
needs of the middle-management man and the first-level supervisor. The first 14 
chapters have been rewritten and all subject matter has been brought up to date and 
presented in a more scholarly manner. There is more emphasis on the managing 
aspects of the supervisor’s job, and more information on delegating authority and 
evaluating persoanel. In addition to 56 new cases, there are new sections on such 
subjects as cost reduction, cost control, budgeting, and employee development. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Forty-SIxTH ANNUAL CONVENTION: /nternational Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security, Boston, Massachusetts, June, 1959. International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security, Louisville, Ky., 1959. 56 pages. 
Gratis. The theme of this conference was “Economic Security Through Employment 
Security.” Among the topics discussed were coordinating for employment security, 
new horizons in employment security, and employment security operational work- 


shops. 


Tue Epucation o AMERICAN BusinessMEN: A Study of University-College Programs 
in Business Administration. By Frank C. Pierson et al. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1959. 740 pages. $7.50. The central finding of this study is that the 
American colleges and universities training students for careers in business could 
benefit both themselves and their students by raising the scholarly content of their 
courses and by making more demands on the students. The authors examine present 
admission requirements, study programs, and scholastic standards of business courses, 
and suggest ways of improving them. 
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Publications Received 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF INDEPENDENT Las- 
oratories, INc. Directory (Seventh Edi- 
tion). American Council of Independent 
Laboratories, Inc., 4302 East-West High- 
way, Washington 14, D. C., 1958. 100 
pages. Gratis 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE ARMED SERVICES: Re- 
search in Environment, Physique, and 
Social Organization. Arranged and edited 
by Louis Dupree. Social Research Center, 
The Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Penna. 1958. 53 pages. 
Gratis. 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL PERFORMANCE: An_ annotated 
Bibliography. By Paul Wasserman. Gradu- 
ate School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
1959. 110 pages. $3.75. 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR OBSERVERS OF INTERVIEWS. 
By Robert Hoppock. Institute of Occupa- 
tional Research, 104 Webster Ave., Man- 
hasset, N. Y., 1959. 4 pages. 25 cents. 


Lasor’s PARTICIPATION IN THE EUROPEAN 
Propuctivity Procram: A Study in Frus- 
tration. By William Gomberg. (Reprint 
No. 127). Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif., 
1959. 15 pages. Single copies, gratis; addi- 
tional copies, 20 cents. 


How to Increase Your Creative Output: 
A Guide for the Engineer and Scientist. 
Prepared by Deutsch and Shea, Inc. In- 
dustrial Relations Newsletter, Inc., 230 W. 
41 St., New York, 1959. 22 pages. $1.50. 


MANAGEMENT AND Supervisory DeveLop- 
MENT READING ProcraM. By Howard Wil- 
son. Administrative Research Associates, 
Box 1160, Chicago, Ill., 1959. 59 pages. 
$2.00. 


NOMA GLtossary oF AUTOMATION TERMS. 
(Second Printing, 1959). National Office 
Management Association, Willow Grove, 
Penna. 35 pages. $2.00. 


Emptoyer INceNTive Pians. By Daniel R. 
Pohlman. The  Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Company, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
38, Mass., 1959. 10 pages. Available on re- 
quest. 


New Lasor Law or 1959 witn ExpLanaTION. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., 1959. 96 pages. $1.50. 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL oF INDUSTRIAL AB- 
SENTEEISM. By Jack F. Culley. Bureau of 
Labor and Management, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1959. 22 pages. 
50 cents. 


Secectep Rererences. (No. 90). Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., 1959. 4 pages. 30 cents. 


FarM Lasor Fact Book. U. S. Department 
of Labor, Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1959. 240 pages. $1.00. 


Twenty-Five SHort Cases 1n Lisrary Per- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By Kenneth R. 
Shaffer. The Shoe String Press, Inc., 
Hamden, Conn., 1959. 135 pages. $3.50. 





InpustRIAL Location BrsiiocraPHy. Real 
Estate Research Program, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, Calif., 
1959. 82 pages. $1.50. 


State Minimum-Wace Law aANpD OrbDER 
Provisions AFFECTING WorKING ConpDI- 
tions: July 1, 1942, to April 1, 1959. Wo- 
men’s Bureau Bulletin 269. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 1959. 
141 pages. 70 cents. 


DuRATION OF UNION AGREEMENTS: Reopen- 
ings, Escalators, Deferred Increases. State 
of New York Department of Labor, 80 
Centre St. New York, 1959. 27 pages. 
Gratis. 


INTERSTATE INCoME Law WITH ExpLANATION. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago 
46, Ill., 1959. 64 pages. $1.00. 
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Guwe For Settine Passine Points. By Ver- 
non R. Taylor. Public Personnel Associ- 
ation, 1313 E. 60 St, Chicago 37, Ill. 
1959. 15 pages. $2.00 (PPA members, 
$1.00). 


THe ReEsPoNsIBILITIEs OF A Crvit SERVICE 
ComMIssIoNnER. By Winston W.. Crouch. 
Public Personnel Association, 1313 E. 60 
St., Chicago 37, Ill., 1959. 14 pages. $2.00 
(PPA members, $1.00). 


EMPLoyYEE Foop Services IN MANUFACTURING 
Piants: Management Appraisals, Nature 
and Extent, Vending Machines. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1959. 100 
pages. 50 cents. 





April issue. 





AMA’s Directory of Local Personnel and Training Groups 


IN view oF the many groups holding their annual elections toward the close of the 
year, it has been decided to postpone publication of the 1960 edition of the Directory, 
originally scheduled for the January-February issue of Personnex, until the March- 


To make the Directory as complete as possible, the Editors urge all groups that 
have been formed during the past year, as well as any others that have not been in- 
cluded in previous editions, to write for a copy of the information sheet from which 
listings are compiled. Letters should be addressed to Personne: Magazine, American 
Management Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 

















who’s who 


| in this issue 


BY SOME PERVERSE trick of fate, it invaria- 
bly turns out that whenever we have 
occasion to call Louis A. Allen, it’s rain- 
ing cats and dogs, or worse, in Manhat- 
tan, while there at the other end are 
Louis A. Allen Associates smugly bask- 
ing in the sunshine of Palo Alto. Usually, 
we must admit, it’s only the associates 
who are basking, there being far too 
many calls on Mr. Allen’s time to allow 
him the luxury of lingering in Palo Alto 
very long; but even so, the situation 
tends to sour us momentarily on the 
author of “The Good Manager: Do We 
Know What We’re Looking For?” (page 
8). Otherwise, we hasten to add, in every 
other respect he has our fervent grati- 
tude. Mr. Allen, a frequent contributor 
to PERsoNNEL, will also be known to 
many of our readers as the author of 
Management and Organization. Before 
starting his own consulting firm two 
years ago, after carrying out a nation- 
wide survey that led him to the conclu- 
sion that Palo Alto was the best of all 
places to set up shop and raise a family, 
too, he was associated with Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton. He previously held man- 
agement posts with Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and Koppers Company, 
Inc. Holder of a B.S. from Washington 
State College, where he also did graduate 
work, Mr. Allen is a frequent speaker, 
as well as a prolific writer, on manage- 
ment topics and has served in special 
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assignments on the faculties of New 
York University and the University of 
Chicago. 


Somewhat modestly, Robert H. Finn, 
author of “Is Your Appraisal Program 
Really Necessary?” (page 16), avers that 
he is still rather too young to have de- 
veloped much in the way of a biography. 
Nevertheless, by his own account, he 
hasn’t exactly been wasting his time thus 
far. Dr. Finn, who has been Supervisor 
of Personnel Development at Plantation 
Pipe Line Company, of Atlanta, Ga., 
since 1956, obtained his Ph.D. in Indus- 
trial Psychology at Purdue, and before 
joining his present company spent two 
years, mostly in labor relations work, 
with the Union Carbide Nuclear Com- 
pany at Oak Ridge, Tenn. In addition 
to his regular job, he is a member of the 
adjunct faculty of the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Business Administration in At- 
lanta. And just to put a spoke in Mr. 
Allen’s wheel, we’re happy to place on 
record Dr. Finn’s assurance that Atlanta 
is also a fine place to live. He can be 
found, he says, on the golf course almost 
any weekend during the year—that is, 
whenever he can get the necessary per- 
mission from his wife and two daughters. 


Reid L. Shaw, who contributes “The 
Answer to White-Collar Unions” to this 
issue (page 26), has been an associate of 





McKinsey and Company, New York, 
since mid-1959. He was previously, for 
seven years, on the staff of the General 
Electric Company, where he carried out 
various assignments in GE’s Employee 
Relations Development Program, served 
as Specialist on Salary and Wage Ad- 
ministration and Communication and 
Personnel Development with the com- 
pany’s Industrial Heating Department in 
Shelbyville, Ind., and, at the time of his 
departure, held the post of Specialist on 
Union Relations, Communication, and 
Training at the GE Research Laboratory 
in Schenectady. This is the second article 
we have had the pleasure of publishing 
from Mr. Shaw—his first appeared in our 
July/August issue of last year. He is a 
graduate of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., and one of the few employee re- 
lations men, we suspect, who is also a 
member of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion and Encouragement of Barbershop 
Quartet Singing in America. 


During the past few years, we have 
published almost enough articles and 
book reviews by George S. Odiorne to 
fill one complete issue of PERsoNNEL, but 
for the benefit of those who missed both 
those particular gems and the biographi- 
cal notes that accompanied them, here’s 
the run-down on the author of “Com- 
pany Growth and Personnel Adminis- 
tration” (page 32). Dr. Odiorne, who 
joined the faculty of the University of 
Michigan last fall as Director of its Bu- 
reau of Industrial Relations, previously 
held the post of Assistant Director 
—Personnel Administration at General 
Mills, and before that was Manager of 
AMA’s Personnel Division. He came to 
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AMA from Rutgers University, after 
some 10 years with American Can. The 
author of numerous articles and co-au- 
thor of several books, Dr. Odiorne ob- 
tained his Ph.D. from New York Uni- 
versity. In view of his now somewhat 
lofty academic standing perhaps we 
shouldn’t mention that around AMA he 
is still affectionately, if somewhat ir- 
reverently, remembered as just plain 
“George.” 


James L. Centner, author of “Setting 
the Workweek—A Vanishing Manage- 
ment Right?” (page 42), has been Per- 
sonnel Director of the Hess & Eisenhardt 
Company, of Cincinnati, for the past 12 
years. He also holds the post of Adjunct 
Professor of Business Administration in 
the Graduate School of Xavier University 
in Cincinnati, where he obtained his mas- 
ter’s degree in business administration. A 
commander of both field artillery units 
and a Counter Intelligence Corps de- 
tachment in World War II, Mr. Centner 
is still active in the Army Reserve, in 
which he holds the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel and the job of Assistant Com- 
mandant, Cincinnati USAR School. He 
is also a scoutmaster and a National Rifle 
Association rifle and pistol instructor, 
and mysteriously has still had enough 
time left to turn out a number of articles 
on personnel and labor relations topics, 
as well as a textbook, Management-Labor 
Case Studies, which has just been pub- 
lished by the Xavier Graduate School. 


Of the two authors of “Evaluating the 


Medical Care Program” (page 48), 
Thomas H. Paine is a partner in the 
actuarial firm of Hewitt Associates, of 
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Libertyville, Ill., consultants on pensions, 
employee benefits, and deferred compen- 
sation. A graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Mr. Paine came to Hewitt in 
1954 from the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, where he analyzed and report- 
ed on employee benefit programs and, as 
a member of the staff of the President’s 
Committee on Retirement Policy, pre- 
pared recommendations for Congress on 
retirement programs for federal employ- 
ees. His co-author, Richard G. Woods, 
holds degrees from the Univetsity of 
Tulsa and the University of Minnesota. 
He joined Whirlpool Corporation in 
1957 as Deferred Compensation Consul- 
tant and was sult jucntly named Co- 


ordinator, Employee Relations Research. 
Since last September, he has been on an 
educational leave of absence from Whirl- 
pool to work on his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where he is a Re- 


search Fellow in the Industrial Relations 
Center’s Management Development Lab- 
oratory. 


A frequent speaker at AMA confer- 
ences and seminars during the past few 
years, Thomas G. Downing, author of 
“Strategy and Tactics at the Bargaining 
Table” (page 58), is Manager of Labor 
Relations at Merck & Company, Chemi- 
cal Division, Rahway, N. J. Holder of 
degrees from St. John’s College, New 
York, and Fordham Law School, Mr. 
Downing started his career as a Special 
Agent with the FBI. In 1950, he was ap- 
pointed Personnel Director of one of the 
divisions of the Rockwell-Standard Com- 
pany at Coraopolis, Penna. He joined 
Merck’s Chemical Division as Assistant 
Labor Relations Manager in 1955 and 
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was named to his present post the fol- 
lowing year. We might add that his 
present contribution had its genesis in a 
panel discussion, in which he participated, 
at AMA’s last Labor Relations Con- 


ference. 


Long active in the fields of selection, 
training, and development, Clyde Har- 
den, to whom we are indebted for “Selec- 
tion Tests: How to Develop Your Own 
Scoring Key” (page 64), is Sales Train- 
ing Supervisor for The Quaker Oats 
Company, which organization he joined 
in 1954. He was previously Manager of 
Employment, Testing, and Training at 
the Meredith Publishing Company for 
six-and-a-half years. A past-president of 
the Iowa Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Training Directors, Mr. Harden 
is a graduate of Grinnell College, Iowa, 
and obtained his master’s degree in in- 
dustrial psychology from Drake. He is 
the author of numerous articles on selec- 
tion, placement, training, and develop- 
ment, and takes an active interest in 
various professional organizations in the 
psychological and training fields. 


Valerie Camell, author of “Coming 
—Better Service from Private Employ- 
ment Agencies” (page 69), knows where- 
of she speaks, having spent some eight 
years as manager of a Pasadena, Calif., 
employment agency specializing in tech- 
nical and executive personnel. During 
this period she was also active in the 
reorganization of the California Employ- 
ment Agencies Association. Before get- 
ting into the employment agency busi- 
ness, Miss Camell was Personnel Man- 
ager in the Instrument Division of G. M. 
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Giannini & Co. in Pasadena. An escapee Camell, who was born in Vienna and 
from Southern California smog, she now educated in England and Germany, 
lives in Westchester County, where she served during World War II as a Special 
is engaged in sales promotion for ES/ Service Officer with the Women’s Army 
Products, Inc., of Mamaroneck. Miss Corps. 


How Major Medical Has Grown 


SINCE ITs national debut, about nine years ago, major medical expense insurance 
has been increasing at a faster rate than any other type of health insurance, accord- 
ing to the Health Insurance Council’s 13th Annual Survey. Thus, in comparison 
with the 108,000 people who were protected against the especially heavy expenses 
of hospital and doctor care resulting from catastrophic or prolonged illness or in- 
jury at the end of 1951, 17,375,000 had major medical coverage by the end of 1958—an 
increase of 4 million over the number of people who were covered at the end of 
1957. Nearly 94 per cent of all persons with major medical protection in 1958 were 
enrolled in group insurance plans. 

The benefits under major medical expense policies have been increasing even 
faster than the number of people coming under their protection. From 1957 to 1958, 
for example, benefit payments rose from $111,711,000 to $238,000,000—an increase 
of 83 per cent in one year, as compared with an increase of 90.8 per cent in total 
health insurance benefit payments over the six-year period, 1953-1958. 

Fastest-rising type of major medical protection is comprehensive group coverage, 
in which an initial low deductible amount, such as $25 or $50, is most common. 
Comprehensive group insurance rose 64.3 per cent during 1958, whereas supple- 
mentary major medical, where catastrophic protection is provided as a complement to 
existing hospital, surgical, and regular medical coverage, increased by only 19.2 per 
cent. 
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Readers’ Reprint Service 





As a service to readers, the American Management 
from PERSONNEL and other AMA public 
. Many companies have found the reprints listed below of 
special value in training and for distribution 


in pamphlet form articles 
there is popular demand 


personnel staffs. 


Association cog reprints 
ations for which 


among supervisory, executive, and 


Prices shown here are for single copies. Special quantity rates are available on 


request. 


To help us handle your order expeditiously, 





send remittance with orders 


please 
under $5.00. Remittances for New York City orders should include sales tax. 


Orders should be addressed to: Readers’ Reprint Service, American Management 
Association Inc., 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


General 
IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM DRINKER ON 
THE JOB. Ways of recognizing the alcoholic 
employee. 30¢ 


DEVELOPING MORALE. Seven im t ways 
of developing employee morale—identified by 
supervisors themselves. 40¢ 


ALONG ON THE JOB. A common- 
pansy A to good work relations—helpful rules 
for handling one’s self and one’s work. 30¢ 


A GUIDE FOR JOB SEEKERS. Practical advice 
on marketing your ability and preparing a = 
résumé. ¢ 


THE PROFILE METHOD OF HIGH-LEVEL 
JOB EVALUATION. An effective system for 
evaluating top executives. 40¢ 


MANAGEMENT THE SIMPLE WAY. An outline 
of six or leading to success in management. 40¢ 


OF TIME AND TOP MANAGEMENT. How ex- 
ecutives use their time in getting the job done. 40¢ 


Supervision 


UILDING A DEMOCRATIC WORK GROUP. 
ae the positive steps required for devel 
ing democratic working relations and successful 
group activity. 30¢ 


INTRODUCING THE NEW EMPLOYEE. Spe- 
cific methods for making the right impression on 
the new employee during his first days on the job. 


A PATTERN FOR IMPROVED SUPERVISORY 
LEADERSHIP. Describes a pattern of effective 
supervisory employed by progressive 
companies. 40¢ 


PRINCIPLES OF DISCIPLINING. A discussion 
of the of disciplining as a | of 
training in w P ent is the ar 
SELF-ANALYSIS QUIZ FOR SUPERVISORS 
AND EXECUTIVES. Enables i 


supervisors to test 
ledge of some 
50¢ 


Communication 


ARE YOU GETTING ACROSS TO YOUR 
WORKERS? A discussion of mean commu- 
nications as an indi able tool for management 
leadership—at every level. 40¢ 


COUNSELING EXECUTIVES AFTER MERIT 
RATING OR EVALUATION. Practical sugges- 
tions for getting the most out. of executive and 
supervisory rating through counseling for improve- 
ment. 40¢ 


HOW TO GET AN IDEA ACROSS. An analysis 
of principles which are basic to every type of 
employee communication. 30¢ 


HOW TO SELL YOUR EMPLOYEE COMMU- 
NICATIONS. A five-step approach to planning 
more effective communication and reviewing the 
strong and weak points of past eer - 

¢ 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF GOOD COMMU- 
NICATION. Designed to help every member of 
management improve his communicating skills. 
Printed in two colors in a 9%-by-12% inch format 
suitable for framing. 30¢ 


Safety 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF SAFETY FOR 
SUPERVISORS. A owe of basic safety rules to 
help supervisors build a safety-minded organiza- 
tion and cut accident costs. 9 x 12 inches on heavy 
stock. Special quantity discounts available. 35¢ 


Training Aids 


TRAINING UNDERSTUDIES. A = ig > 
pervisory training techniques ee y e 
Cleveland Electric Dluminating pany as part 
of its executive development program. 40¢ 


WHAT’S YOUR MANAGEMENT I.Q.? One hun- 
dred questions answers designed to reveal 
the strong and weak points of your supervisors’ 
managerial knowledge. 40¢ 

















For Your Convenience .. . 


SPECIAL BINDERS 


for your copies of PERSONNEL 


price: $2.50 


Each binder holds a full year’s issues. 
Sturdy russet-color leatherette, embossed and imprinted in gold. 


Special spring-wire arrangement holds copies firmly in place. 


Binders open flat for full readability. 


Order from DEPARTMENT P1, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 
Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or 
money order. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or 
more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 
3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 
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